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News of the League 











Name Change Approved 
Subject to Referendum 


\ resolution to change the name of 
the National Municipal League to Na- 
tional Civic League was adopted unani- 
League's 


mously by — the governing 


Council at its annual business meeting 
held September 14 at Colorado Springs 


Olth National 


Conterence on Government. 


in connection with the 


Before the « hange can be pul into el- 
fect it will be submitted by mail to the 


League's membership in the form of an 


amendment to the constitution. 


President Cecil Morgan, in presenting 
had the 


mous approval of the League's commit- 


the resolution. said it unani- 


tee on public relations. of which he is 
John B. Gage. 
the motion to adopt the resolution, and 


chairman. who seconded 


other Council members discussed the 


proposal. 

Council Chairman George H. Gallup. 
expressing the opinion that the 64-year- 
old name should be subjected to as lim- 


ited change as possible for the sake of 


Carl H. Pforzheimer,. Jr.. League treasurer. 


continuity, “CIV 


supported the word 
as being broad enough to en ompass the 
League's interests and programs during 


the foreseeable future. 


The full text of the resolution follows: 

WHEREAS 
13904. the 
Municipal 


through a healthy and natural evolution 


establishment in 
National 


been 


Since ils 
programs ol the 
League have going 


reaching far beyond municipal consid- 


erations, and 


WHereas, the question of adopting a 
name that would be sufhiciently broad to 
indicate the League’s concern for the 
improvement of municipal, county and 
stale government and for the develop- 
ment of a responsible citizenry has been 
since 


under consideration at intervals 


L014, and 


WHeREAS, the use of the words “mu- 


nicipal league” by state organizations of 
municipal officials has caused confusion, 
and 

page 488) 


reporting to the annual meeting of the Council held 


in connection with the National Conference on Government, 





Mayor Thomas J. 
1959 National Conference on Government. 
and Phoenix. 


O'Connor, Jr., presenting the 


Other invitations were received 


invitation of Springfield, Massachusetts, for the 
from Miami, Louisville 


Springfield Gets 59 Conference 


Next National 
Government will be held in Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 
Council decided at 


year s Conterence on 
the League’s governing 
its annual business 
meeting in Colorado Springs. 

The Springfield's 
youthful O'Connor. 
Jr.. had tendered the invitation at the 


vote came atter 


mayor, Thomas J. 
annual meeting of League members. 
basing it on the thought that his city 
needs the inspiration and information 
flowing from the Conference rather than 
that 


match the physical beauties of ¢ olorado 


on any claim Springfield could 
Springs. 

Dates of the 
left to be chosen by 


1959 Conference were 
the executive com- 
mittee. 

The Council reelected George H. Gal- 
lup as its chairman and chose the fol- 
lowing to serve, with the president, first 
and second vice presidents, chairman 
of the 
executive committee: 

Richard S. Childs. Mark S. Matthews. 
James M. Osborn, Frank C. Moore. 
Arthur B. Langlie and Frank A. Van- 
derlip, Jr. 

Carl H. 


elected treasurer and Alfred Willoughby 


Council and treasurer. as_ the 


Pforzheimer. Jr.. was re- 


secretary and executive director. 


The Council heard the “Guest Artist's 
Report” of Mr. Childs, which was read 
by Lee M. Sharrar in Mr. Childs’ ab 
and William Collins 


committee chairman. Presi- 


sence. reports by 
as finance 
dent Morgan 


mittee chairman 


as public relations com- 


and by the executive 
director. 
The 


ception in the president’s suite and a 


meeting was followed by a re 


luncheon attended by the members and 


their wives. 


Friends Greet Purdy 
On 95th Birthday 


Among friends who greeted Lawson 
Bankers 


Club of America on September 12. the 


Purdy at a reception at the 
95th birthday. League 
Director Alfred Willoughby 
one of several speakers, recalled Mr. 
Purdy’s many years of civic leadership 
and called attention to the fact that The 
Real Estate, a League 
1929 by Mr. 
Purdy, is still widely used. 

Mr. Purdy 
League from 1915 to 1919. 
principal speaker in 1955 at the dedica- 
Build- 


day before his 


Executive 


{ssessment o} 
publication written in 
was president of the 


He was a 


tion of the Carl H. Pforzheimer 


vu 
ing. 
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Editorial Comment 


The Shame of the States 


Eprror’s Note.—The editorial below 
is made up of excerpts from an article 
titled “The Shame of the States,” by 
Senator John F. Kennedy of Massa- 
chusetts, appearing in the New York 
Times Magazine of May 18, 1958. 

JST 50 years ago Lincoln Steffens 

and his fellow muckrakers ex- 

posed “the shame of the cities.” . . 
Whatever the truth of these charges 
may have been, they are not true to- 
day. Fifty years of reform and re- 
construction of municipal government 
have produced a new breed of able 
political leaders and civil servants, 
playing a wholly different and highly 
competent role in the management of 
their towns and cities, their states and 
nation. .. . Yet our urban areas have 
only exchanged one set of problems 
for another... . 

The shame of our cities today is 
not political; it is social and eco- 
nomic. Blight and decay in urban 
government have been replaced by 
blight and decay in the cities them- 
selves. They suffer from overcrowd- 
ed and hazardous schools, under- 
manned with underpaid teachers. 
They suffer from slum housing, con- 
gested traffic, juvenile delinquency, 
overcrowded health and penal insti- 
tutions, and inadequate parking. . . . 

The efforts of many local govern- 
ments to eradicate this shame, to re- 
build our cities and restore their 
health, have been inspiring. But all 
too often they have had to do the job 
alone, even though the work affects 
many living outside the corporate 
limits of the municipalities. . . . 

The harsh facts of the matter are 
that these local governments receive 


all too little help and cooperation 
from Washington and the state legis- 
latures. They are refused adequate 
federal and state funds for the pro- 
grams they need so badly and for 
which they have paid so heavily. 
They contribute the lion’s share of 
federal and state taxes but an equita- 
ble share is rarely returned to them. 
They have been preempted by the 
federal and state governments from 
the best sources of tax revenue... . 

But a majority of Americans, 100 
million strong, live in the metropoli- 
tan areas. They cast the majority of 
votes; they pay the largest share of 
taxes. Why do they not exert their 
power politically to secure their rights 
and their needs? .. . 

The sad answer is that the 
urban majority is, politically, a 
minority, and the rural minority 
dominates the polls. Of all the 
discriminations against the urban 
areas, the most fundamental and the 
most blatant is political: the appor- 
tionment of representation in our 
legislatures and (to a lesser extent) 
in Congress has been either deliber- 
ately rigged or shamefully ignored, 
so as to deny the cities and their 
voters that full and proportionate 
voice in government to which they 
are entitled. The failure of our gov- 
ernments to respond to the problems 
of the cities reflects this basic politi- 
cal discrimination. . . . Our legisla- 
tures still represent the rural ma- 
jority of half a century ago, not the 
urban majority of today... . 

None of us, rural or urban, benefits 
in the long run from this situation. 
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1958} EDITORIAL 
Our politics should not become a 
battle for power between town and 
country, between city-dweller and 
farmer. Whenever a large part of the 
population is denied its full and fair 
voice in government, the only result 
can be frustration of progress, bitter- 
ness, and a diminution of the demo- 
cratic ideal... . 

For all its limitations, Congress 
stands in shining contrast to many 
state legislatures in responding to the 
needs of the city and its people. .. . 
Congress cannot yield vital public 
functions affecting our metropolitan 
majority to state legislatures domi- 
nated by rural minorities. To do so 
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would consign almost two thirds of a 
nation to second-class citizenship. As 
long as democracy is distorted in this 
fashion, our cities will inevitably turn 
from unsympathetic state legislatures 
and seek help from a more responsive 
source—the federal government... . 

One hundred million citizens 
constituting a majority of the nation 
— will not forever accept this modern 
day taxation without representation. 
If there is a “shame of the cities” 
today, it is the failure of our urban 
dwellers and their spokesmen to be 
aware of these discriminations — and 
to press more vigorously for their 
elimination. 


A Job for Senior Citizens 


IME was when the elders of the 

tribe were the chief source of 
wisdom and decision. Now the ac- 
cumulated ability of men and 
women who have prepared themselves 
by training and experience for their 
mature years is often shelved by 
firms at some arbitrary age like 65 
without consideration of their physi- 
cal and mental capacity. 

Every community has problems 
with which these senior citizens, or a 
good many of them, can help. It is 
true, of course, that a relatively few 
older citizens are constructively ac- 
tive in local civic organizations. More 
could and should be. And specific 
ways can be found to make them 
useful. 

Take, for example, the ordinances 
of any community. Mostly they are 
enforced on the basis of the wheel 
that squeaks the loudest getting the 
grease. Rarely, if ever, is competent 
attention given to the propriety of 


leaving extant the ordinance provid- 
ing how the new mode of horse car 
transportation shall be handled. 
Everyone is too busy deciding how a 
television tower shall be erected or 
how planes shall proceed over the 
city. 

I propose that each local civic or- 
ganization create a committee of 
senior citizens to discover the ordi- 
nances that have earned their right 
to retirement. In places where there 
is no such organization, a mayor or 
city council can appoint an advisory 
committee of citizens. 


These committees would, with much 
nostalgia and not a little amusement, 
sort out the wheat from the chaff. 
Next, they could point out those 
which might be revised, dramatized 
or publicized. 

For example, my own city and 
county of Pittsburgh and Allegheny 


(Continued on page 481) 





The Next Five Years 


Extraordinary climb in state, local spending will 


probably continue as need for services increases. 


By PAUL STUDENSKI* 


HE 1957-58 business recession af- 

fords an opportunity for taking 
stock of the progress made by the 
state and municipal segment of our 
economy in recent years and to in- 
quire into the course of its future 
development. 

The twelve years that have elapsed 
since the end of World War IT have 
witnessed an extraordinary rise in 
state and local spending and financ- 
ing. From $14 billion in 1946 the 
rate of this spending increased to 
$43.2 billion in 1956, the latest year 
for which complete statistics are 
available. This is an increase of 209 
per cent or an average of 12 per cent 
per year. The gross national product 
during the same period increased 
from $209 billion to $415 billion, or 
only 99 per cent and at an average 
annual rate of only 6 per cent.- 

In other words, state and local 
spending during those ten years in- 
creased twice as fast as the gross 
national product; and its ratio to 
the gross national product rose from 
7 per cent to 10.4 per cent. Even at 
the present moment, with gross na- 


* Dr. Studenski, professor emeritus of 
economics at New York University, is 
senior fiscal consultant to the New York 
State Special Legislative Committee on the 
Revision and Simplification of the Consti- 
tution. His new book, The Income of 
Nations, (New York University Press) is 
available this month. This article is based 
on his paper before the National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York City, May 
15, 1958. 


tional product down some 2 or 3 per 
cent, state and local spending con- 
tinues to climb. It is estimated to 
run at about $50 billion in the cur- 
rent (1958) year. 

The increase has been most 
pronounced in the field of public 
works. From an annual rate of mere- 
ly $1.4 billion a year in 1946 the 
outlays for state and local public 
works increased to an annual rate of 
$11 billion by 1957 and are esti- 
mated at more than $12 billion for 
1958. Analyzed by functions, the ex- 
penditures for both construction and 
operation have increased most rapid- 
ly for schools, with highways second 
and social welfare third. 

Factors Responsible 


Nine main factors have been re- 
sponsible for this spectacular rise in 
state and local spending. First was 
the tremendous backlog of some $100 
billion of state and municipal public 
works outstanding in 1947. It had 
taken some fifteen or more years of 
comparative state and municipal in- 
activity associated with the depres- 
sion of the 1930s and with the war 
to produce this backlog, and taking 
care of it was a big enough task to 
keep the states and municipalities 
busy for another fifteen years. In 
fact, it has kept them busy ever 
since and yet, after all those years, 
only half the job seems to have been 
done. 

The second most important factor 
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has been the tremendous increase in 
population since the end of the war. 
Its causes and also the pressures it 
has generated for more home con- 
struction and schools and other pub- 
lic facilities and services—particu- 
larly in suburban areas—are too well 
known to require elaboration. 

Third, the economic prosperity, 
which set in immediately after the 
war as a result of increased produc- 
tivity and that has prevailed with 
few interruptions ever since, has 
brought about an increase in public 
demand for state and municipal serv- 
ices. At the same time it has pro- 
vided the resources from which the 
tax revenues and loan funds neces- 
sary to finance the newly demanded 
services could be procured. 


Demands Increase 


Fourth, the great scientific, techno- 


logical, cultural and social advances 


that had been made broadened 
the horizon of both citizens and of- 
ficials in such a way as to create a 
whole new range of demands for pub- 
lic services and, in response thereto, 
a wide array of new and highly 
imaginative expenditure programs. In 
public education the accent has been 
on providing more modern and ef- 
ficient school buildings, on teaching 
more of the sciences and providing 
richer curricula generally, on more 
adult education and on improving 
the quality of both teaching person- 
nel and teaching techniques. 

In higher education efforts have 
been centered on expanding existing 
facilities to accommodate the mount- 
ing numbers of youngsters seeking a 
college education, providing graduate 
and technical training, promoting 
graduate research and making more 
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state scholarships available to gifted 
students. In highways, interest has 
concentrated on the construction of 
interstate superhighways and of 
scenic parkways of wholly new 
design. 

In every field of state and munici- 
pal activity innovations have been in- 
troduced vitally changing the whole 
pattern of our social and economic 
life. Most of these innovations have 
been sound and beneficial but all of 
them cost money. 

Fifth, a more liberal political phi- 
losophy, favoring greater govern- 
ment activity, seems to have 
captured the imagination of the 
American people during these years. 
It has undoubtedly played a part in 
fostering a higher level of state and 
municipal activity during this time. 

Sixth, inflation has played an im- 
portant role in these developments, 
materially increasing costs of state 
and local operations by necessitating 
upward readjustments in salaries and 
payments of higher prices on all pur- 
chases from businesses, public works 
contracts, and acquisitions of land 
and other properties. 

Seventh, throughout most of this 
period state and local governments 
had ample funds with which to fi- 
nance rising expenditures. In the 
beginning they had large unused tax- 
ing and borrowing resources and 
some even had substantial revenue 
reserves. This was particularly true 
of state governments. Because of the 
rise in individual and business in- 
comes and in consumer spending, 
their personal income taxes, business 
taxes and consumer excises or sales 
taxes, even at the existing tax rates, 
produced increasing revenues. At 
first, curiously enough, inflation in- 
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creased state revenue more rapidly 
than state costs, producing a new crop 
of revenue surpluses. At the same 
time, the extremely low interest rates 
then prevailing, and applying espe- 
cially to tax-exempt state and muni- 
cipal bonds, offered a strong tempta- 
tion to the states to finance most of 
their capital expenditures by means 
of loans. 

Loans were incurred to the extent 
permitted by the state constitution 
and, where constitutional restrictions 
stood in the way, these were often 
removed by amendments. In these 
several ways, many states have been 
able for a time, without raising tax 
rates or introducing new levies, to 
finance their increasing expenditures 
and to provide increased state aid 
to local governments. 

Local governments have been less 
fortunate. They had to raise prop- 
erty tax rates at the very beginning 
and eventually had to raise assess- 
ments because the yields of the rates 
under the existing property assess- 
ments were lagging behind the in- 
creases in loca] expenditures. Where 
local government was prevented by 
constitutional tax limits from raising 
tax rates, it introduced special 
charges even for ordinary services, 
or increased the rates charged by 
municipal enterprises to a point 
where they yielded large profits that 
could be used for general purposes. 
The non-property taxes levied by 
cities responded better to the rise of 
incomes and to increased consumer 
spending, but there was seldom 
enough of them to help the situation 
materially. 

Increased state aid granted in re- 
sponse to urgent pleas has helped 
the localities considerably in many 
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states. Fortunately, too, municipal 
debts at the beginning of the period 
were at the lowest point in years and 
well within constitutional and statu- 
tory debt limits, inasmuch as very 
little new debt had been incurred 
during the 1930s and none during the 
war, while old debts were being paid 
off at the same time. Interest rates 
were low and the demand for munici- 
pals was brisk. It was natural, under 
the circumstances, for municipalities 
to use their credit on a large scale. 
Before long, however, some of them 
reached the constitutional debt limits 
and had either to slow down the pace 
of their borrowing or go to their 
legislatures and voters for amend- 
ments to liberalize these limits. 


Tax Collections Rise 


The net result of all this was a 
rise in combined state and local tax 
collections from $11 billion in 1946 
to $28 billion in 1956. This rep- 
resented an increase of 154 per cent 
in ten years and a rise in the ratio 
of state and local tax payments to 
the national income from 5.6 per 
cent to 7.4 per cent. This was no 
longer a negligible tax burden. State 
and local debts increased during the 
period from $16 billion to $49 billion, 
or about 210 per cent. 

This rise in state and local tax 
collections and debts, as indicated by 
the partial figures available, con- 
tinued throughout the years 1957 and 
1958. State and local tax collections 
must have increased another $2.5 to 
$3.0 billion in each of these two years 
and must by now be close to $34 
billion. State and local debts must 
likewise have increased $5 to $6 bil- 
lion over these two years, to an ag- 
gregate of $56 billion; and state and 
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local spending has apparently risen 
$8 billion over these two years and 
must be slightly over $50 billion a 
year in 1958. 

In brief, these have been the means 
by which state and local governments 
have managed to finance rising ex- 
penditures during the past twelve 
years. They would have been able 
to finance an even larger volume if 
constitutional and other restrictions 
had not stood in their way. ‘ 

The eighth stimulating factor in 
the growth of state and local spend- 
ing and financing has been the in- 
crease in federal grants to state and 
local governments. These grants have 
increased from a mere $800 million in 
1946 to $4.3 billion in 1957 and are 
expected to reach at least $5.3 billion 
during 1958. Their effects on state 
and local spending have been much 
greater than is indicated by their 
dollar figures, for they generally 
carry matching requirements and the 
state and local governments ventur- 
ing upon the aided programs must 
appropriate matching funds. 

The ninth force has been the in- 
crease in public sentiment during this 
time against the centralization of 
government in Washington and in 
favor of having public needs taken 
care of closer to home. This shift in 
sentiment was not a primary cause of 
the rise in state and local spending 
but, in so far as it provided an im- 
portant moral sanction to that rise, 
it was a subsidiary factor. 

So far, we have carried our analy- 
sis in terms of the amounts of money 
actually raised and spent by the state 
and local governments at current 
prices. To be able, however, to use 
these figures for charting the prob- 
able future rise of state and local 
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spending, we must eliminate the most 
crude and direct effects of inflation. 
We must recalculate the figures at 
constant prices in order to get a rate 
of increase in these expenditures at 
a stable price level. This is necessary 
because no one can predict what the 
future course of prices will be, and 
any meaningful projection of the ex- 
isting figures into the future must, 
therefore, be made at the existing 
price level. 

Such a recalculation at 1947 prices 
shows state and local spending to 
have increased from $15.6 billion in 
1946 to $29.0 billion in 1956, or 85 
per cent for the period and 6.5 per 
cent per year. The corresponding 
figures for the gross national product 
at 1947 prices are $234 billion for 
1946 and $332 billion for 1956, rep- 
resenting an increase of only 42 per 
cent for the period and only 3.4 per 
cent per year. Thus, at constant 
prices, just as at current prices, state 
and local expenditures appear to 
have increased about twice as rapidly 
as the gross national products. 


Five-Year Prospect 


We can now engage in some specu- 
lation as to what the course of this 
spending and financing is likely to be 
during the next five years. First, we 
can eliminate the possibility of this 
rise giving way to a decline or even 
to a stationary situation. This can 
happen only if a great catastrophe 
should befall this country—a catas- 
trophe of the magnitude of another 
world war or another great economic 
depression. We do not, however, an- 
ticipate either during the next five 
years. We can, fairly, assume the 
continuance of the existing, if some- 
what precarious, peace and, on the 
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whole, of a high level of economic 
activity. We conclude that state and 
local spending will continue to rise 
and that the only question at issue 
is whether it will rise at the same 
average rate of 6.5 per cent at con- 
stant prices which prevailed during 
the recent years, or at some other, 
higher or lower, rate and what, con- 
sequently, will be its dollar amount 
in 1963. 

Of the nine forces responsible for 
the rise in state and local expendi- 
tures over the past twelve years, only 
eight are of a primary nature and of 
these we have already excluded one 
—inflatiom. We have excluded it not 
because of any belief that inflation 
has been licked and is on its way out 
but because we cannot predict 
whether it will disappear or continue 
and, if it continues, what its tempo 
will be. 

Of the remaining seven forces we 
expect all but one to continue in 
operation, pushing state and local 
spending upward during the next five 
years. A large portion of the original 
backlog of state and local construc- 
tion projects is still with us and new 
projects have been added to the wait- 
ing list. Recent estimates place the 
existing backlog at more than $200 
billion and the annual rate of con- 
struction outlays at an estimated $12 
billion in 1958, increasing to $18 
billion in 1963 and to still larger 
sums in later years. The rate of 
population increase is likely to be 
fairly high, although not quite as 
high as it has been these twelve years. 
All signs point to the fact that our 
young people are going to continue 
their pattern of early marriages and 
large families, that the public schools 
will be faced annually with an ever 
larger number of newly enrolled chil- 
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dren, and that the suburbs will keep 
on growing. 

Because of this factor, and all the 
others associated with continued 
population growth, the costs of state 
and local government will keep on 
rising. Economic prosperity is going 
to continue, if not exactly at the 
same high rate we have enjoyed re- 
cently still, undoubtedly, at a re- 
spectable one. The weak spots in the 
economy that developed in the fall 
of 1957 will be either corrected or 
counterbalanced in large part after a 
while by new elements of strength. 
This factor, therefore, will also tend 
to encourage state and local spending. 


The rate of scientific, technological, 
cultural and social advance is cer- 
tainly not going to drop. On the con- 
trary, we can expect even more in- 
novations and, along with them, 
many more novel state and local ex- 
penditure programs. The new politi- 
cal philosophy favoring greater gov- 
ernment activity is not likely to give 
way to a return of the more conserva- 
tive philosophy of former days and 
federal grants undoubtedly will be 
made available to the state and local 
governments in even larger amounts. 


Tax Resistance Ahead 


One factor, however, will drop out 
of the picture—the relative abun- 
dance of state and local financial re- 
sources that has prevailed throughout 
the greater part of the past twelve 
years, State governments will be able 
to obtain some of the required ad- 
ditional revenues only the hard way, 
by increasing taxes. They will no 
longer have the aids of revenue re- 
serves and of revenue surplus. 


Local governments will find it dif- 
ficult to increase their property tax 
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rates further. In many places today 
these rates are over 4 and 5 per cent 
and in some they have reached the 
fantastic level of 10 per cent. Only 
by thoroughly improving their meth- 
ods of property assessment so that 
assessments are better equalized, and 
by raising their level of assessments, 
will many local governments be able 
to increase substantially property 
tax yields. This is a difficult under- 
taking, requiring courage, skill and 
time. 

Local non-property taxes in metro- 
politan areas will be of some help 
but they cannot be expanded greatly 
under the existing lack of coordina- 
tion of government in metropolitan 
regions without hurting the commu- 
nities economically. The correction 
of this defect in metropolitan organi- 
zation will not be made in most 


places in time to make possible a 


more effective use of local non-prop- 
erty taxes during the next five years. 


Debt Difficulties 


Both state and local governments 
will encounter greater difficulties in 
incurring further debts, inasmuch as 
their existing debts have already at- 
tained disquieting proportions. All 
these difficulties in procuring funds 
are bound to exert some restraining 
influence on the rate of the future 
rise in state and local spending. 

In the final analysis, therefore, the 
rate of the future rise in state and 
local spending will depend on the 
relative pressures that will be ex- 
erted by the forces expanding demand 
for public services and by the re- 
straining influence of the greater 
paucity of funds. 

It is my guess that the greater dif- 
ficulties in obtaining funds will slow 
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down the rate of future rise of state 
and local spending, but that this slow- 
down will not be very great. 

Somehow, I have faith in the abili- 
ty of state and local officials to rise 
to the occasion and to improve their 
financial management, construct 
sound expenditure programs, con- 
ceive reasonable taxation and loan 
measures, and present their case to 
their citizens persuasively. I also 
have faith in the intelligence of our 
state and local citizens and in their 
willingness to respond favorably to 
representations made by well mean- 
ing and competent officials as to the 
need for additional taxation and bor- 
rowing. I am well aware of the pub- 
lic’s long standing mistrust of their 
state and local officials but I believe 
there is much less foundation for it 
today than there used to be and that 
it will give way to more constructive 
public attitudes. 

I believe, therefore, that the rise 
in state and local spending during the 
next five years may not be at quite as 
high a rate as the 6.5 per cent per 
year at constant prices which charac- 
terized it during the past twelve 
years. However, I believe it will still 
be substantially higher than the an- 
nual rate of about 3 per cent at 
which the gross national product at 
constant prices may be expected to 
increase during the next five years. 

Let us assume that the rise in state 
and local spending will be at a rate 
of 5 per cent per annum. This would 
certainly be a minimum rate, con- 
sidering all the facts involved. At 
that rate, state and local spending 
would be increasing annually by be- 
tween $2.5 and $3.0 billion a year, 
thus rising from the estimated sum 
of $50 billion in 1958 to one of $64 
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billion by 1963. At prices rising at 
half the rate of the past twelve years, 
the corresponding increase in state 
and local spending would be about 7 
per cent per year, or between $3.5 
and $4.2 billion per year, bringing 
the total spending to $70 billion by 
1963. Whichever way expressed, this 
increase in state and local spending 
would represent a very substantial 
contribution to the growth of our 
national production. It would make 
up handsomely for the possible fail- 
ure of some of the other elements in 
our national economy to maintain 
their previous position as important 
contributors to national economic 
growth. 

I believe, furthermore, that state 
and local spending has not only been 
a strategic factor in the national eco- 
nomic prosperity of the past twelve 
years but that it will also prove to 
be an equally important factor in the 
national economic prosperity which 
by all indications will prevail during 
the next five years. 


Beyond the Horizon 


There is one great weakness in the 
structure of our state and local gov- 
ernments that prevents them from 
making their maximum possible con- 
tribution to social and economic well- 
being. This is the absence of unified 
metropolitan governments. When this 
defect is corrected, state and local 
activity will reach a much higher 
level of efficiency and social useful- 
ness, and state and local spending 
and financing will reach a new high. 
We will then have the greatest up- 
swing of local and state activity that 
the country has ever seen; and this, 
in turn, should help private economic 
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activity to achieve a new high in its 
long range rate of growth. 


The establishment of unified met- 
ropolitan governments—as interme- 
diate layers of government between 
the cities, counties and other smaller 
local subdivisions on one hand and 
the state governments on the other— 
will open the way for a new and 
richer life for the city dweller, the 
suburbanite and the farmer and for 
a more efficient and agreeable man- 
ner of conducting economic activity. 
Some beginning in this direction may, 
perhaps, be made during the next few 
years, but the complete realization of 
this objective lies beyond this period. 
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Progress in Toronto 


Metropolitan federation, though famed as bold new 


development, leaves vexing problems to be solved. 


By ERIC HARDY* 


HE government of the province 

of Ontario, on April 15, 1953, 
required the city of Toronto and its 
twelve adjacent suburbs to form a 
metropolitan federation under which 
a broad range of service responsibili- 
ties were to be transferred to the 
“Municipality of Metropolitan To- 
ronto.” The change went further 
than the desires of eleven of the sub- 
urban municipalities but denied the 
petition of the city of Toronto and 
the twelfth suburb, Mimico (popula- 
tion 12,000), for outright amalga- 
mation. 

Since its establishment, Toronto’s 
Metro has been hailed both at home 
and abroad as a bold new develop- 
ment in metropolitan government. In 
reality, it is merely an adaptation to 
a metropolitan area of the two-level 
county pattern of government which 
has operated throughout southern 
Ontario for more than a century. In 
London, England, a similar adapta- 
tion of the English county system 
had been applied to the greater Lon- 
don area just before the turn of the 
century. Hence, the plan is not new. 
At the same time, the Toronto federa- 
tion is recognized as perhaps the most 
significant and constructive attempt 
anywhere on the North American 


* Mr. Hardy is director of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research of Toronto and of 
the Citizens Research Institute of Canada 
and serves as secretary-treasurer of the 
Ontario Municipal Association. He is past 
president of the Institute of Municipal 
Assessors of Ontario 
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continent to cope with the problem 
of governing the modern metropoli- 
tan area. 

In 1953, the job which faced the 
metropolitan council and _ school 
board was far from easy. The new 
municipality which blanketed the 
thirteen “area municipalities” was 
obliged to recruit most of its depart- 
mental officials and employees local- 
ly. The senior elected representatives 
of the local area municipalities were 
expected to double as members of 
the metropolitan council or school 
board under a neat political arrange- 
ment which provided an equal bal- 
ance of city and suburban members 
on each body. In such a setting, 
broad transfers of service responsi- 
bilities had to be effected and a new 
spirit of city-suburban cooperation 
had to be built. In 1955, 1956 and 
1957, important additional functions 
were transferred to Metro calling for 
further adjustments in the local gov- 
ernment system. 

Metro was formed during a period 
of rapid urban growth and, since its 
creation, growth has continued apace. 
In the past five years population has 
increased by 17 per cent; the 232,000 
new people exceed the entire popula- 
tion of Canada’s capital, Ottawa. 
Late in its first operational year, the 
Toronto area suffered extensive flood 
damage following Hurricane Hazel, 
which disrupted services and added 
materially to the burden of required 
public works undertakings. More re- 
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cently, the financing of Metro’s im- 
mense capital program encountered a 
new problem of soaring interest rates. 

As an operating municipality, To- 
ronto’s metropolitan government has 
been in being only since January 1, 
1954. Its accomplishments during 
this short space of time have been 
phenomenal. 

The province set up Metro to en- 
able the greater Toronto area to meet 
the needs of a rapidly expanding 
population. The new system was in- 
tended to overcome mounting finan- 
cial difficulties of certain of the sub- 
urbs and the frustrating delays in 
proceeding with required capital 


works caused by divided jurisdiction. 
And from its inception the new mu- 
nicipality has succeeded in breaking 
the log jam on capital undertakings. 


Metro’s Achievements 


The new municipality took over 
277 miles of arterial routes and at 
once set up a program of expressway 
and bridge construction and of road 
widenings amounting to nearly one 
million dollars a mile. For enlarge- 
ment of the water purification and 
pumping facilities and construction 
of new trunk mains, expenditures of 
$100 million were planned. An un- 
dertaking of similar proportions was 
contemplated for sewage disposal. In 
four short years a large part of these 
objectives has been realized and the 
work continues to go forward at a 
rapid rate. 

Since Metro was formed, school 
facilities have been greatly expanded. 
Eighty-nine new primary schools 
have been built and additions have 
been constructed on 80 existing 
schools. There are seven new sec- 
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ondary schools and thirteen additions 
to such schools. 

Less progress has been made on 
housing. It was expected that the 
metropolitan municipality would 
sponsor directly the construction of 
many new dwelling units but the first 
block of 414 units of rental accom- 
modation is only now being com- 
pleted. On the other hand, no one 
can question the very real stimulus 
that Metro has given to housing con- 
struction under private auspices. 

The corporation has not confined 
itself to the basic physical needs of 
community growth. It has built a 
home for the aged for special care 
patients containing over five hundred 
beds and has purchased and reno- 
vated another property providing two 
hundred more beds. There is a fine 
new juvenile court building. A metro- 
politan parks system is being devel- 
oped which will be a great credit to 
the metropolis and which already in- 
cludes two garden showplaces, a 
somewhat improved zoo and two mu- 
nicipal golf courses. The metropoli- 
tan municipality has wrestled, as 
well, with less tangible undertakings 
such as the development of appro- 
priate arrangements for children’s 
aid operations, hospitalization of in- 
digents, general support for public 
hospital services and the delineation 
of improved school attendance areas. 

While a great many people have 
contributed to Metro’s impressive 
achievements, much credit is due to 
the personal abilities of one man. 
When Metro was formed the prov- 
ince appointed, as the first chairman 
of the metropolitan council, Fred- 
erick Goldwin Gardiner, now dubbed 
by some as “Metro Goldwyn” Gardi- 
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ner. Former reeve of the wealthy sub- 
urb of Forest Hill and chairman of 
the regional planning board for the 
Mr. Gardine 
virtually 


greater Toronto area, 
has leadership to 
every metropolitan project. His suc- 


given 


cess in gaining the cooperation of his 
fellow council members is indicated 
by the fact that, since his provincial 
appointment expired at the end of 
1954, he has been brought back to 
serve as chairman of the council, year 
by year, by the 24 elected representa- 


tives. While he encountered token 


opposition this January, his selection 


was unanimous in each of the three 
previous years. 

News of Metro’s early successes 
has encouraged metropolitan areas 
all over the North American conti- 
nent and beyond to consider adop- 
tion of a similar structure of govern- 
ment for themselves 

Of late, some of Toronto’s prob- 
lems of local government have been 
hitting the headlines and as a result 
the extravagant praise which was 
accorded Metro, especially by people 
outside Toronto, is now sub- 
siding. Perhaps already the change 
in sentiment has far. It 
should be made clear, therefore, that 
emphasis on the problems of Metro 
is not aimed at discounting its great 
benefits, which constitute the most 
important feature of its short history. 

Three questions on which Metro’s 
elected representatives have recently 
been divided are the revision of water 
rates, certain aspects of its public 
transit operations and a proposal to 
unify the fire-fighting services. To 
informed observers of Toronto’s met- 
ropolitan development, the number 
and sweep of the issues which have 
divided its elected representatives 


from 


gone too 
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and disturbed its citizens is not un- 
expected. What is surprising is that 
four years of operation have produced 
so little discord. 

Yet Toronto’s experience with the 
federation form of metropolitan gov- 
ernment has demonstrated certain de- 
fects in this structure. It is only 
because the metropolitan federation 
is better than the hodge-podge of 
fully independent municipal authori- 
ties which preceded it that more pub- 
lic attention has not been focused on 
the weaknesses that remain. 


Basic Shortcomings 


1. Top-Heavy Administration. Es- 
tablishment of the metropolitan mu- 
nicipality has added a new layer of 
government with its various depart- 
ments and 
missions and authorities. The amount 
of paperwork required has obviously 
increased. But with the growth and 
change since Metro’s formation, it is 
almost impossible to measure the net 
effects upon the administrative pat- 
tern. Business out 
more quickly and efficiently where 
responsibilities have been entirely 
unified while, for services where au- 
thority is split, such as education, 
welfare or water supply, the wheels 
are likely to grind more slowly. Be 
that as it may, where a single muni- 
cipality would suffice, a two-level 
system of government is top-heavy 
and unduly expensive. 

2. Financial Inequalities. The 
only tax imposed by any of the thir- 
teen municipalities within metropoli- 
tan Toronto is a two-part real prop- 
erty tax. Over and above the 
ordinary real property levy, occu- 
pants of business premises must be 
charged a supplementary amount 


associated boards, com- 


can be carried 
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which is calculated as some percent- 
age of the regular levy. 

Speaking generally, ordinary real 
property taxes produce more in rev- 
enues from business properties than 
the corresponding expenditures on 
services of benefit to them. The posi- 
tion of the average residential prop- 
erty is just the reverse. Hence, a 
municipality needs a goodly share of 
business properties within its bounda- 
ries in order to produce the required 
tax revenues without undue hardship. 
The imposition of the supplementary 
business tax throughout Ontario ac- 
centuates this position. 

Before the formation of Metro, a 
number of suburban municipalities 
which had less than the normal pro- 
portion of business assessments in 
their total assessment were encounter- 
ing increasing difficulties in paying 
their way, particularly in light of the 
rapid rate of growth which most of 
these municipalities were experienc- 
ing. 

On the average, Metro brought the 
pooling of perhaps one-third of the 
current expenditures within each area 
municipality. On the pooled expendi- 
tures, the problem of dormitory sub- 
urbs as against others with an exces- 
sive concentration of industry was 
eliminated. But to the extent that 
current financing of municipal serv- 
ices remains local, the problem of fi- 
nancial inequalities is unchanged. 

A simple comparison of tax levies 
among the thirteen municipalities 
does not reveal the precise nature of 
the inequalities. The weight of tax- 
ation in each depends upon the range 
and caliber of services provided, the 
proportion of financing through local 
improvement charges and other spe- 
cial area levies, and the level of utili- 
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ty rates and fares. Yet, to the person 
familiar with the Toronto scene, the 
situation is obvious. Equivalent serv- 
ices cost perhaps half as much again 
in the least favored area municipali- 
ty compared with the most favored. 


Planning 


3. Distortion in Planning. At the 
time of Metro’s formation, commu- 
nity planning was a neglected subject 
in many local municipalities while the 
existing regional planning body had 
been repeatedly frustrated in its ef- 
forts. It was hoped that the new 
Metro agency would stimulate greater 
local planning activity and, more im- 
portant, develop an improved concept 
of land use over-all. The former ob- 
jective has largely been realized but 
the latter remains unfinished busi- 
ness. The metropolitan planning staff 
has_ successfully supported local 
planning endeavors of various kinds. 
It has prepared blueprints for specific 
projects and it has helped stave off 
premature subdivision developments 
in the outer fringes. But it has yet 
to bring forth its own master plan or 
to cast local planning in a single 
mold. 

As indicated earlier, the area mu- 
nicipalities are each determined—for 
reasons of finance—to secure an av- 
erage or better than average propor- 
tion of industrial and commercial 
developments within their boundaries. 
All are not equally suited to this 
pattern of growth. Another quite 
similar ambition is to zone out work- 
ingmen’s homes in order to raise the 
average taxable value of residential 
properties. The metropolitan plan- 
ning board has been powerless to 
end these damaging forms of compe- 
tition. And it will remain so. After 
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all, how can the board expect cooper- 
ation if, in the interests of good over- 
all planning, it requires a particular 
area municipality to adopt a pattern 
of land use which can only bring it 
perpetual tax hardship? 


Reapportionment Needed 


4. Unfair Representation. As rep- 
resentatives on the metropolitan 
council and on the metropolitan 
school board, the act of federation 
designated the heads of suburban 
councils and school boards and the 
equivalent number of representatives 
from the city council and board of 
education. The chosen people were 
given extra pay and new prestige 
which won their cooperation and gave 
them a stake in the success of the 
metropolitan municipality. On such 
people the plan imposed a heavy 
work load. At the same time, the 
arrangement rendered an eventual 
transfer to direct election difficult if 
not impossible. Finally, representa- 
tion by population on any reasonable 
basis was thereby rejected. 

When Metro came into being, 
the combined suburban population 
amounted to 70 per cent of the city’s 
population. Five years later, the 
city’s population has declined 3 per 
cent while the combined suburban 
total has increased by 54 per cent. 
The suburbs are 75,000 ahead of the 
city and the margin is steadily 
widening. 

The more serious problem, how- 
ever, concerns inequalities between 
one suburban municipality and an- 
other. In 1953, the largest suburb 
contained twelve times the popula- 
tion of the smallest; yet they were 
given one representative each on 
Metro. Today, the largest popula- 
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tion is over 21 times the smallest and 
the pattern of representation remains 
as it was. In the five-year interval, 
the seven smallest suburbs have 
gained less than 10 per cent in popu- 
lation whereas the three sprawling 
townships in which most of the 
growth has occurred have averaged a 
99 per cent increase. The seven 
smallest suburbs, which enjoy a 
majority suburban representation on 
the council and half the suburban 
representation on the school board, 
have a combined population of less 
than half the population of the 
largest suburb. How long will such 
patent allowed to 
continue? 

One of the largest suburbs applied 
to the province some time ago to be 
created a city, presumably as a lever 
to gain greater representation on 
Metro. The application was shelved 
and is not being pursued further. 

Two years ago the metropolitan 
chairman announced in his inaugural 
address he would recommend that a 
special committee consider how rep- 
resentation on the metropolitan coun- 
cil can be provided on a more equi- 
table and realistic basis. The idea 
was never followed up because it was 
soon realized that the subject could 
become far too hot to handle. Indeed, 
Metro could be shaken to its founda- 
tions by a frank discussion of this 
question with no holds barred. Mean- 
while, one of our fundamental demo- 
cratic rights is being progressively 
whittled away. 

5. Divided Jurisdiction. Divided 
jurisdiction is the real curse of most 
metropolitan areas on this continent. 
The financial inequalities which re- 
sult from entrusting local government 
services to a haphazard patchwork 


inequalities be 
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of small separate municipalities is 
only one part of the picture. Most 
municipal services within our metro- 
politan areas do not lend themselves 
to organization in a series of water- 
tight compartments. 

The frustrations of divided juris- 
diction have been eliminated with 
respect to all municipal functions 
that have been merged. The remain- 
ing services are operated by area mu- 
nicipalities which are as jealous of 
their independence one from another 
as are the states of the union or the 
provinces of Canada. 

Fire protection is only one service 
which suffers from divided jurisdic- 
tion. The Toronto area could provide 
better health, welfare, library and 
other public services if they too were 
brought under the control of a single 
municipality. Similarly, the extent of 
independent powers over local school- 
ing remains an obstacle to education. 
In other words, with Metro the peo- 
ple of greater Toronto gained a par- 
tial improvement. In foregoing uni- 
fication of other services, they have 
missed the opportunity to secure im- 
portant additional benefits. 

6. Territorial Expansion. In 1953 
the twelve outer municipalities which 
ringed the Metro area contained a 
combined population of 77,000. Ur- 
ban growth was going on in each of 
them. All were included in the metro- 
politan planning area. The latest 
population count reveals an increase 
of over 40,000 with growth at the 
average rate of 52.5 per-cent. In ad- 
dition, Toronto’s expansion is touch- 
ing still other municipalities beyond 
these outer limits. 

Five yéars ago, a common thought 
was that metropolitan federation 
should add new area municipalities 
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as growth moved outwards. Today, 
the prospect of territorial expansion 
is more remote than it was then. 
Enough problems face the existing 
municipalities without taking on the 
task of assimilating new members. 

The need for boundary extensions 
is not yet acute. The act of federa- 
tion requires cooperation on planning, 
metropolitan parks and certain major 
roads. It facilitates cooperative ar- 
rangements on public transportation, 
water supply and sewage disposal. In 
combination, these provisions have 
reduced the urgency of territorial 
expansion. 

Settling In 

When the province of Ontario put 
through the act of federation, the 
provincial premier indicated that his 
government intended to keep an open 
mind on the question of whether 
Metro constituted a temporary or a 
permanent form of solution to the 
metropolitan government problem. 
Some people still pay lip service to 
this idea. Yet a popular tendency is 
to accept Metro as permanent. 

Since 1953, four of the twelve sub- 
urbs have constructed new municipal 
buildings at a combined cost of per- 
haps $4 million. Two of the suburban 
school boards have completed new 
administrative units, two more have 
such units under construction and a 
fifth has obtained authority for such 
an undertaking. The city of Toronto 
has plans for a new city hall and for 
a substantial enlargement of its board 
of education building. Fortunately, 
in both these cases, arrangements 
have been made to rent space to the 
metropolitan authorities. 

In May 1957, the province set up 
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Home Rule Neglected 


Although available since 1912, only three cities 
in Nebraska have acquired own municipal charters. 


By ARTHUR B. WINTER* 


[' IS now over 46 years since 

Mayor “Jim” (James C. Dahl- 
man) of Omaha beat the tocsin from 
the Missouri River to the Wyoming- 
Colorado borders in a_ successful, 
thunderous statewide campaign to 
free Nebraska cities from unwanted 
state legislative interference.’ As a 
crowning peak to his success a home 
rule provision was incorporated into 
the constitution in 1912 ostensibly 
freeing the cities to determine their 
own destinies in function and form. 

With such distinguished and popu- 
lar leadership as Mayor Jim pro- 
vided, it might be imagined that con- 
stitutional success represented a firm 
foundation for the rapid growth and 
development of enlightened and in- 
spired municipal experiments. Alas, 
subsequent events seem to show that 
the climax was reached and passed 
with the installation of the home rule 
amendment. 

Five years elapsed before any Ne- 
braska city felt compelled to adopt a 
home rule charter. Lincoln was the 
first in 1917, Omaha followed in 1922 
and Grand Island in 1928.2 Then 
the movement ceased and has re- 


* Dr. Winter is assistant 
political science at the University 
braska 

1See Mayor Jim, by Fred Carey 
Omaha Printing Company, 1930, 175 pages 
2 See “Local Government in Nebraska,” 
by Roger V. Shumate, 5 Nebraska Legis- 
lative Council Reports 36, 1939, and “What 
Municipal Home Rule Means Today — 
Nebraska’s Three Home Rule Cities,” by 
John P. Senning, Nationat MUNICIPAL 
Review, September 1932, page 564. 


professor of 
of Ne- 


mained dormant with two exceptions 
—Beatrice, which launched an un- 
successful drive in 1948-49, and 
Omaha, which revised its home rule 
charter in 1956. This is true despite 
the fact that there were seventeen 
cities eligible for home rule in 1930 
—only two less than in 1950. 

Nebraska’s home rule amendment 
provides a “self-executing’” charter 
adoption procedure consisting of a 
series of prescribed steps which can 
be taken with complete freedom from 
permissive or any other sort of state 
legislative action. In cities of the 
first, primary and _ metropolitan 
classes — 5,000 and over — qualified 
voters choose fifteen freeholders to 
hold a home rule charter convention. 

Within four months of election the 
delegates must meet, draft and adopt 
by majority vote a proposed charter 
document. The draft, submitted to 
the city clerk, must then be pub- 
lished in the official or local news- 
paper three times which publica- 
tion must precede by not more than 
30 days a special or general election 
in which the electorate by majority 
vote approve or reject the document. 
If approved, the new charter takes 
effect within 60 days. If turned 
down, the mayor and council have 
constitutional permission to reinsti- 
tute the entire home rule proceeding 
after a lapse of six months. 

In addition to the positive home 
rule provisions, the constitution pro- 
hibits passage of private or special 
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legislation affecting municipalities. Jn 
toto, Nebraska’s home rule arsenal 
seems quite adequate for the institu- 
tion and preservation of the maxi- 
mum amount of local autonomy. 

As a further inducement for the 
adoption of home rule charters, it is 
noteworthy that the general laws pro- 
viding for the governance of first and 
second class cities are, especially from 
the administrative point of view, con- 
siderably less than satisfactory. 

In the first place the general statu- 
tory charters for cities over 5,000 
prescribe the weak mayor form. Sec- 
ond, salary limitations for certain key 
officials are frozen at ridiculously low 
figures — the city clerk of a first- 
class city is limited to a maximum 
of $2,400 per year. Third, the maxi- 
mum levy limit of twelve mills in first 
class cities (5,000-40,000) imposes 
an undesirable rigidity on all munici- 
pal services. 

There is the fourth consideration 
that cities may, from time to time, 
desire to establish other official posi- 
tions not now provided for in the 
general charter. For example, where 
county tax assessments have been 
consistently too low or inequitable 
from the city’s standpoint, a home 
rule charter would make it possible 
for the office of city assessor to be 
created. 

Besides these specific defects, the 
general statutory charter arrange- 
ment, through its wide dissemination 
of responsibility and authority among 
both elected and appointed adminis- 
trative officers and boards, makes 
rational, integrated, administrative 
controls (such as executive budget- 
ing) a practical impossibility. 

Since it has long been popular for 
students of American municipal gov- 
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ernment to criticize state control of 
cities and to glorify the virtues of 
municipal home rule, one is curious 
to learn why, with an apparently ade- 
quate constitutional home rule ar- 
rangement, most eligible Nebraska 
cities have failed to take advantage 
of their opportunities. 


Home Rule and Judiciary 


Because of their authoritative posi- 
tion in the pattern of American gov- 
ernment respecting interpretation of 
constitutional provisions, judicial 
pronouncements were examined in 
the hope of finding a satisfactory 
answer to the apparent municipal 
aversion to home rule.* 

Since 1922 Nebraska courts have 
been afforded the opportunity of re- 
viewing selected aspects of munici- 
pal home rule. Initially, their re- 
sponse was friendly; they refused to 
question the general legitimacy of the 
home rule concept. On one occasion 
the Nebraska Supreme Court could, 
in fact, be said to have been almost 
too extravagant in its whole-hearted 
recognition of a municipality’s right 
to frame its own charter and adminis- 
ter its affairs pursuant thereunto. 
Said the court: 

While a home rule charter adopted 
pursuant to the constitutional provi- 
sions may not contravene any provi- 
sions of the constitution or of any 
general statute enacted by the legis- 
lature, it is, in all other respects, bind- 
ing and controlling. A city may en- 
act and put into its charter any 
[italics supplied] provision for its 
government that it deems proper, so 
long as they do not run contrary to 


3 For a more extensive treatment of this 
topic, see “Municipal Home Rule, A Prog- 
ress Report?” by Arthur B. Winter, Ne- 
braska Law Review, May 1957, pages 447- 
471. 
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the constitution or general 


statute.* 


any 


That the court would soon recede 
from its liberal position in the 
Schroeder case was signalled in a 
decision handed down the same year. 
“It is not easy,” the court 
through Judge Ridick, “in all cases 
to distinguish between municipal and 
state powers and, when they come 
within the classification of police 
powers, they are as impossible of ac- 
curate definition as the police power 
itself.””® 

The court still approved the home 
rule principle; but in practice the 
court had difficulty in deciding which 
of the functions dealt with in home 
rule charters were of strictly local 
or municipal concern and which were 
of statewide interest. And so, since 
stare decisis governs our jurispru- 
dence, and since more precedential 
decisions are available to support the 
state’s causes, the courts have had a 
propensity to find more often for the 
state—in cases involving home rule 
versus state authority. 


said 


Court Actions 


Subsequently, in the period from 
1922 to the present, the Nebraska Su- 
preme Court voided laws of home 
rule municipalities concerning emi- 
nent domain,* regulation of surface 
transportation facilities,’ education,® 
and control over local streets, alleys 


4 Schroeder vy. Zehrung, 108 Neb. 573; 


188 N.W. 237 (1922) 

5 Consumers Coal Company v. City of 
Lincoln, 109 Neb. 51; 189 N.W. 643 
(1922). 

6 Nagle v. City of Grand Island, 144 
Neb. 67; 12 N.W.2d 540 (1943). 

7 Omaha and Council Bluffs St. Ry. Co. 
v. City of Omaha, 125 Neb. 825; 252 N.W. 
407 (1934). 

8 Carlberg v. Metcalfe, 
234 N.W. 87 (1930). 


120 Neb. 481; 
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and parking facilities.* Probably the 
case involving the items mentioned 
last is most portentous in its impli- 
cations for municipal home rule. 
Formerly it had been held that “the 
matter of improving the streets, al- 
leys and highways within the cor- 
porate limits of a municipality is one 
strictly of municipal concern and the 
municipal authorities are only 
required to act in conformity with 
the the charter.’ 
But in its most recent decision upon 
the subject the court held that: 

The state has inherent power to es- 
tablish, maintain and control the 
highways of the state, including those 
within corporate limits of municipali- 
ties. While the legislature may prop- 
erly delegate certain powers over 
streets, alleys and highways to a mu- 
nicipality, it retains power to legislate 
with reference thereto, even in home 
rule cities, where a matter of state- 
wide policy and concern are in- 
volved.!! 


provisions of 


Without doubt, court sanctification 
of such state interference into an area 
recognized as strictly within the pro- 
vince of the municipality erects the 
ever-menacing threat of complete 
emasculation of home rule. Admit- 
tedly, the judiciary has left intact 
the organizational structure of home 
rule but for the future, on the basis 
of the Omaha Parking Authority de- 
cision, no city can hope for long to 
maintain the integrity of the func- 
tional aspect of home rule free from 
state interference. 

It might be thought that judicial 
barriers to untrammeled operation of 


9 Omaha Parking Authority v. City of 
Omaha, 163 Neb. 97; 77 N.W.2d 862 
(1956). 

10 Salsbury v. City of Lincoln, 117 Neb 
465; 220 N.W. 827 (1929). 

11 Omaha Parking Authority vy. City of 
Omaha, supra. 
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home rule charters would loom large 
as an explanation of why eligible 
cities have not yet adopted this de- 
vice. The writer was tempted to hold 
such a view but found it quite er- 
roneous. 


Officials Questioned 


Desiring to know the attitude of 
Nebraska city officialdom, a letter of 
inquiry was drafted containing the 
following questions: 


1. Has there ever been a move to 
adopt a home rule charter in 


2. (If the answer to 1 is “yes’’) 
a. Were there any particular 
political or civic groups particular- 
ly favorable to the idea? Support 
from other sources? 
b. Were there any particular 
political or civic groups opposed to 


the idea? Opposition from other 
sources? 

c. What “pro” arguments were 
given? 

d. What 
were given? 
3. (If the answer to 1 is “no”) 

Would you care to venture an 
opinion as to why no moves to- 
ward home rule have been made 
i ? 


, 


“con” arguments 


Individual letters were then sent to 
selected mayors, managers and clerks 
— as appropriate — of each Ne- 
braska city with a population of 
5,000 or more, with the exception of 
the home rule three. Fairly prompt 
and cooperative responses were ob- 
tained from nearly all the cities so- 
licited. There were one or two re- 
plies which were surcharged upon the 
letter of inquiry, with the word “no” 
neatly typed after questions 1 and 3. 
For the most part, however, the an- 
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swers appeared to be comprehensive 
and reasonably thoughtful. 

The most generally expressed opin- 
ion common to almost all was satis- 
faction with the status quo. For 
example, from one. city’’ the clerk 
stated: “In talking with attorneys 
and others who have been interested 
in the government of the city for 
many years they have expressed the 
opinion that the present form of gov- 
ernment is entirely satisfactory.” An- 
other official wrote: “Since receiving 
your letter I have conferred with 
our mayor and some others and it is 
their opinion that under the statutes 
we are given enough latitude to carry 
on the city government in an efficient 
manner.” <A _ similar sentiment is 
echoed in several other replies. 

From another city an official wrote: 
“T served as city councilman before 
becoming city clerk and it seemed to 
me at that time that there is plenty 
of freedom for the mayor and council 
within the statutes, and that most of 
the limitations set up by the statutes 
were reasonable and a safeguard to 
the public. Many members of the 
[board of] mayor and councilmen are 
quite inexperienced, and restrictions 
on their powers and duties prevent 
them from carrying out some pet 
project or peeve.” 

In the opinion of one city manager 
Nebraska cities need no home rule 
charter “for the reason that they 
are all so nearly alike, with the same 
general problems and economy, that 
statutes applying to all cities allow 
adequate operating latitude to each 
individual city.” 

12 Names of the cities are withheld to 
avoid possible embarrassment. The writer 
will be happy to provide additional ap- 
propriate information to any legitimate re- 
searcher or research agency upon request. 
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Another set of responses to the 
question “why no home rule?” ex- 
pressed the thought that few people 
had ever heard about it. “I would 
have to admit,” said one city mana- 
ger “that the main reason [for not 
adopting home rule] is inertia or 
possibly ignorance. I doubt whether 
very many people know about the 
provision and I further doubt if many 
of the populace would find the pro- 
vision a burning issue.” 

Similarly, from a city in the south- 
eastern part of the state: “I do not 
believe the rank and file of people 
within the communities have any con- 
ception as to what is meant by home 
rule.” From a city in the central 
sector of Nebraska comes the addi- 
tional information that home rule 
had never been “called to the atten- 
tion of the . . . council.” 


Other reasons given for non- 


adoption were: (1) that home rule 
status would increase the difficulties 
implicit in the sale of city bonds and 


(2) that Nebraska conservatism 
would likely not wish to seek the ad- 
vantages of the freedoms to be 
gained under home rule. 

Out of all the cities canvassed only 
one, Beatrice, reported a history of a 
home rule movement. Here, although 
the campaign in 1948-49 was backed 
by business, labor and other civic 
groups, opposition sufficient to de- 
feat the adoption of the measure, 
especially from selected portions of 
labor, was, according to the city 
clerk, based upon the theory that 
home rule “would place the govern- 
ing functions of the city in the hands 
of a small group of influential offi- 
cials and might eventually lead to a 
less efficient administration than 
would be the case if the city were 
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operated to conform to our state 
statutes.” 

From no source was there an ex- 
pression of opinion which would lead 
one to believe that court decisions 
had played any part whatsoever in 
the formulation of local opinion on 
home rule. One official did state, 
however, that nullification of a Grand 
Island liquor law by the State Liquor 
Control Board might have produced 
a negative reaction to home rule in 
his community. 


No Recent Progress 


On the basis of the evidence, it 
must be concluded that Nebraska’s 
home rule movement has made no 
progress for at least three decades— 
the abortive home rule campaign in 
Beatrice might be counted as “move- 
ment” but certainly, as it turned out, 
not a forward one. Moreover, as ad- 
ditional evidence on the negative 
side, actions of the Nebraska 
preme Court taken to reduce the ele- 
ment of municipal choice in ordering 
the functional aspects of local gov- 
ernments has reinstituted state con- 
trols over matters once thought to be 
of a strictly local or municipal na- 
ture. Additionally, from the responses 
of municipal officials queried on the 
subject, it is evident that local citi- 
zens, as well as officials, are either 
unwilling to experiment with home 
rule or have no understanding of its 
connotations. 

Of course, in all candidness, it 
must be admitted that the ad- 
vantages of a home rule charter are 
not necessarily self-evident. All Ne- 
braska cities having a population of 
over 1,000 may substitute a council- 
manager charter for the standard 
weak-mayor charter provided statu- 


Su- 
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torily for first and second class cities. 
This does provide a_ substantial 
amount of flexibility for cities willing 
to experiment. However, there are 
selected advantages to be gained 
through home rule even for manager 
cities. Furthermore, eligible cities, 
whose citizens seek organizational 
improvement but whose political at- 
titudes are not in accord with the 
principles of council-manager govern- 
ment, might use a home rule charter 
as a means of converting the stand- 
ard weak-mayor charter into a strong- 
mayor setup. 

There remains one significant fac- 
tor. Nebraska’s home rule movement 
initially belonged to the era of gov- 
ernmental reform, the period cover- 
ing the first decade or so of this 
century. During that period, especial- 
ly in the middle west, the advocates 
of home rule, most likely, were also 
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proponents of the initiative, the ref- 
erendum and the recall, the direct 
election of United States senators 
and the progressive income tax. With 
the accomplishment of most of these 
reforms and the further diversion of 
the attention of this generally pro- 
gressive group to the advocacy of 
other more pressing national matters, 
the home rule movement was left 
begging for active supporters. 

Finally, most of the generation of 
progressive and municipal reform 
died without transmitting to its heirs 
any particular legacy requiring 
further action in the field of home 
rule. Thus, today the task of com- 
mentators and publicists in munici- 
pal affairs entails launching a new, 
revitalized program of education so 
that the home rule idea and the bene- 
fits to be derived therefrom finally 
can be realized on a broad scale. 


Letter to the Editor 


To the Editor of the 


NATIONAL Municrpat Review: 


I have read the article by Dr. Thomas 
H. Reed entitled “Manager versus 
Mayor” in the July issue of the Nation- 
AL MuwnicrpaL Review. I wish to take 
exception to Dr. Reed’s statement to 
the effect that under Newark’s new 
strong-mayor charter “the mayor’s prin- 
cipal appointments require confirmation 
by the council and the council has used 
its power to force the mayor’s compli- 
ance with its patronage demands.” 

If this example is supposed to prove 
something the argument collapses be- 
cause nothing could be further from the 
truth. I think our council would be very 
much surprised to know that it has used 
its powers to force patronage demands. 
I must say that the council has been 
very meticulous in its examinations and 


investigations of my appointments but 
I can say and it will say that not once 
during my four years in office under our 
“strong-mayor” form of 
have I ever bargained with any council- 
man to get his vote for approval of my 
appointments or for anything else. 


government 


Leo P. Cartin, Mayor 
Newark, New Jersey 
Eprtor’s Nore.—Newark’s mayor-ad- 
ministrator plan is generally considered 
one of the best but the fact remains 
that, early in his administration, Mayor 
Carlin went to great effort to find a 
highly qualified key department head 
whom he appointed only to have the ap- 
pointee rejected by the city council. 
Since that experience Mayor Carlin has 
appointed, with one possible exception, 
local persons as department heads. 
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U. S. Court Spurs 


State’s Redistricting 


Minnesota Legislature 
Called on to Act in 1959 
SUIT by a 


to invalidate the 


Minnesota 
1913 


the basis 


group of 

taxpayers! 
redistricting act, which is still 
for election of legislators, was favorably 
} 


acted upon by a three-judge federal court 


on July 10.2 The legislature, which has 
failed to 


after each federal census as required by 


repeatedly redistrict the stat 
the state constitution, has been given the 
opportunity to do so at its 1959 session 
the court retaining its jurisdiction mean- 
while 

The decision is hailed as presaging 
reduce the 
leg- 
Minnesota and in 


remedial action to cure or 
great differences in populations of 
islative districts in 
resulting as a rule in gross 
districts 


other states 
under-representation of urban 
and domination of the legislature by 
rural districts 

The court noted that the population of 
the state had increased 43.7 per cent in 
1950 as compared to the 1910 census up- 
on which the 1913 
based, and that the increase had been un- 


apportionment was 


gaining 
per cent popu- 
By 1950 the populations of Sen- 


evenly distributed, one county 
184.8 
lation. 
ate districts 
ranged from 16,878 to 153,455; and House 


districts showed even greater inequalities 


while several lost 


—each electing one senator— 


The plaintiffs contended that the ex- 
1 See the Review, July 1958, page 336. 
2 Magraw et al. v. Donovan, Secretary 
of State, et al.; Civil No. 2981; order de- 
ferring final decision, July 10, 1958, U.S. 
District Court, District of Minneapolis ; 
by Sanborn, circuit judge, and Bell and 
Devitt, district judges. 
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isting apportionment deprives them of 


liberty and property without due process 
of law and denies them equal protection 
violation of the fourteenth 


of the laws in 


amendment to the federal constitution. 
They 
tionment statute 


under both the 


sought to have the present appor- 
declared unconstitutional 
federal and the state con- 
and to require the next 


stitutions, pri- 


mary and general elections of legislators 
for the 1959 session to be held on an at- 
large basis throughout the state 

The decisiot part 
“This 


action 


says, in 


court has jurisdiction of this 
because of the federal constitu- 
asserted. We think, how- 
ever, that no attempt should be made to 


presented and 


tional issue 


decide the issues argued 
until after the legislature of the state of 
Minnesota has once more had an oppor- 
tunity to deal with this problem, which is 
of vital concern to the people of the state 

“The federal d 


rule on matters peculiarly and primarily 


courts are disinclined to 


of state concern. A healthy respect for 


the division of powers between the cen- 
tral government and the states is condu- 
to harmonious and effective govern- 


levels. We 
‘scrupulous regard for the rightful inde- 


cive 


ment on all must have a 


pendence of the state governments,’ and 
should refrain from acting where proper 
recourse may be had to a branch or tri- 
bunal of the state government 

“Here it is the 
the state legislature to reapportion itseif 


unmistakable duty of 


periodically in accordance with recent 
population changes. Early in January 
1959 the 6lst of the 


legislature will convene, all of the mem- 


session Minnesota 
bers of which will be newly elected on 
November 4 of this The 


which have been presented to us will be 


year facts 


available to them. It is not to be pre- 
sumed that the legislature will refuse to 
take such action as is necessary to com- 
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ply with its duty under the state consti- 
tution. We 
issues presented 


defer decision on all the 
(including that of the 
power of this court to grant relief), in 
order to afford the legislature full op- 
portunity to ‘heed the constitutional man- 
date to redistrict.’ 

“It seems to us that if there is to be 
a judicial disruption of the present leg- 
islative apportionment or of the method 
or machinery for electing members of the 
state legislature, it should not take place 
unless and until it can be shown that the 
legislature meeting in January 1959 has 
advisedly and deliberately failed and re- 
fused to perform its constitutional duty 
to redistrict the state. 

“The court retains jurisdiction of this 
case. Following adjournment of the 61st 


he 


session of the Minnesota legislature, t 
parties may, within 60 days thereafter, 
petition the court for such action as they, 
or any of them, may deem appropriate.” 

Robert C. McClure, professor of law 
at the University of Minnesota and a con- 
sultant to the taxpayers who brought the 
suit, said of the decision, “It is a real 
milestone, a new approach to solution of 
a problem which has defied solution for a 


century.” 


Five Amendments Proposed 
For South Dakota Constitution 


The legislature of South Dakota is sub- 
mitting constitutional 
amendments to vote of the people at the 


five proposed 

November 4 general election on the fol- 

lowing subjects: 
Home Rule: 


corporation the power to adopt a home 


Granting each municipal 


rule charter, to be submitted to popular 
vote by the governing body or by a char- 
ter commission. The question of elect- 
ing a charter commission shall be voted 
upon by the people upon petition of 10 
per cent of the electorate. ; 

Succession to Governor's, Duties: Nam- 
ing five officers as possiblé successors to 
the governor’s office in casy of a vacancy, 
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in the following order: lieutenant gov 
ernor, speaker of the House, president 
pro tem of the Senate, speaker pro tem 
of the House, and secretary of state 

Voting Age 
minimum age for voting from 21 to 18 
V oters 
“no elector in the state by 


reason of having changed 


Reducing Changing the 
Residential Qualifications for 
Providing that 
his residence 
from one county or precinct to another 
shall be deemed to have lost his right to 
vote at any election in the precinct from 
which he has removed until he shall 
have acquired a new voting residence in 
the county or precinct to which he has 
removed.” 
Exemptions 
Adding 


used exclusively for public highway pur 


Taxa- 


and 


of Property 


“property 


from 


tion acquired 


poses” to the existing exemptions 


Contrasting Pictures 
Of Civil Service 
Two 


ment, 


articles in Good Govern 
National Civil 
Service League, present sharp contrasts 


recent 
magazine of the 


as to the course of civil service adminis- 
tration in different areas 

National 
determine the 


Wildlife 
extent to 
conservation “taken out 
the 48 states is 
by the federation’s president, Claude D 
Kelley, that 
and management of natural resources is a 


A survey by the 
Federation to 
which has been 
of politics” in described 


who asserts conservation 


scientific, long-range business that can 
not be properly operated by personnel 
who get their rewards for rounding up 
voters on election day or under programs 
that change whenever a different party 
takes over the governorship. 

The that in 43 
game conservation 
no longer do the political 


States 
officer 5 


they 


survey showed 


wardens and 
chores 
were once forced to do and no longer 
lose their jobs when there is a change in 
control of the state government. In 35 
states the director of the department is 


not a political appointee. In 25 states all 
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staff employees are under the state civil 


service law and four have departmental 
merit 

On 
mitted that enforceme 


ten states the director 


systems 


the other hand, four states ad- 


nt officers’ jobs are 
patronage jobs; in 
is “usually vays subject to replace- 


ment when a new governor takes over”; 


] 66 oh 


and in on te “fish hatchery superin- 


tendents and refuge managers are patron- 
plums.’ 

Mr. Kell 
of the survey presents 


We have con a long 
to g rid of 


age 
concludes, “The sum total 
a hopeful picture 
cam- 


way in our 


paign the political abuses 


We 
adv ances . 


Under the title 


can see the way clearly for further 
“Kentucky’s All-Per- 
Gladys M. Kam- 
science at the 
“Ken- 
well nigh perfect 
of 


vasive Spoils Politics,” 
merer, prof wr of political 


University entucky, states 
tucky today off a 

illustration < he deleterious 
the 


and administra- 


effects 
spoils upon the izenry, jobholders, 
political orgar 
tors.” 

As 
effects 
ernor 


an illustration of the far-reaching 


of the spoils system under Gov- 


“Happy” Chandler, she describes 


efforts to 
institutions for neglected, dependent and 


how establish well run state 


delinquent children were frustrated after 
in “1956, in of 
of the 


superintendent 


Chandler’s election spite 


his pre-election advocacy merit 
system. The well qualified 


of the Training School for Juvenile De- 
the 
the 


linquents was dismissed, Children’s 


Bureau reorganized and new merit 


system in the institutions abolished 

Professor Kammerer mentions the De- 
Mental Health, the 
Service the Highway 


Department as other state agencies which 


partment of State 


Employment and 
have been used “in the general drive for 
patronage.” 

She describes the “businesslike” meth- 
the governor’s “hatchet 
sift the political 


“One was the instal- 


ods adopted I y 


committee” to loyalty 
of state employees 


lation of a ‘pay as you go’ system of col- 


REVIEW 
lecting political assessments 


in all categories are asked to sign 
voluntarily con- 


fund 


ment showing they are 


tributing to the political [wo per 
cen f ir paycheck is n deducted 
1 


along 
deductions 


with federal and state income tax 


with just two 
abar don d 
had in 


bloc vi 


“Republican 
consistent eptions, tally 

ipl ram they 
1958 and ; lid 
bills in returt 


for Governor ( 


for his promises 


ys and rural roads 
for their counties lf 
aggravate 

leeper 


Democratic party than 


isted 


ism he has 


has driven a « cleavage 


any 


since his first term 


twenty years ago.” 


Constitution Revision Effort 
Continues in Florida 


Governor LeRoy Collins of Florida, fol 


lowing the state Supreme Court's invali- 


proposed constitutional amend 


dation of 


attempt 


ments because of the legislature's 


to require approval of all or none, has 


named a constitution revision committee 
series 
consideration by the 


] 


to study the subject and prepare a 
of 
1959 legislature. The committee is headed 
William A. McRae, Jr., a 
attorney, and includes the chairman of the 
State Board, an assistant j 
general, a Quincy attorney and the legis- 


of the 


amendments for 


by Bartow 


Road attorney 


lative chairman State League of 
Women Voters 

The amendment that sought to tie the 
other amendments together was not itself 
be be 


fore the voters in November unless efforts 
stricken, 


invalidated by the court and will 


before the court to have it on 


the basis that it could not properly exist 


apart from the others, are successful 


More Interstate 


Compact Ratifications 


The 1958 legislatures of Kentucky and 


Louisiana ratified the interstate Compact 
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on Mental Health, bringing the number 
of ratifying states, all since 1955, to 
twelve. 

The Louisiana and Mississippi legisla- 
tures ratified the Interstate Compact on 
Juveniles, which sets up procedures for 
interstate cooperation in probation and 
other services for juveniles. Twenty-four 
states and Hawaii have ratified the com- 


pact by now. 


Legislative Research 
Increased in Kentucky 


For the first time since its establish- 
ment in 1948 the Kentucky Legislative 
Research Commission included recom- 
mendations for action in its reports to the 
1958 legislature. In some cases these took 
the form of draft legislation. 

The staff of the commission, which is 
similar to legislative councils in other 
states according to State Government 
News, brought its drafting service to a 
new high in connection with the 1958 
session. Of 1,261 bills introduced, 782 
were prepared by the commission’s stat- 
ute revision section. An additional 220 
bills were prepared on request but were 
not introduced. 


Four Amendments Proposed 
To West Virginia Constitution 


Constitutional amendments proposed in 
West Virginia, to be voted on in Novem- 
ber, include one to make the state super- 
intendent of schools appointive by the 
state Board of Education instead of elec- 
tive. Others would exempt money and 
bank deposits personal property 
taxes, increase school levies and give 
stockholders of corporations the right to 
vote for directors or managers. 


from 


California Legislative Aids 
Active Between Sessions 


The California legislature is reported to 
employ 378 people with salaries totaling 
$214,000 a month to assist in the interim 
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This work is 


interim 


work of the legislature. 
carried on by 94 committees 
There are 48 committees serving the 80- 
member Assembly. One of the commit- 
tees has ten subcommittees at work and 
The 40- 


membet Senate has 46 committees. 


several have nine subcommittees 


Alphabetical Listing Ruled 
Out for Voting Machines 


The Arizona Supreme Court on August 
10 upheld the decision of a superior court 
holding unconstitutional the law requir- 
ing the alphabetical listing of the names 
of candidates on voting machines in pri- 
mary elections. Because alphabetical 
listing apparently gives an advantage to 
candidates whose last start 
letters near the beginning of the alphabet, 


the Supreme Court agreed with the lower 


names with 


court that the practice violated the privi- 
leges and immunities section of the state 
Election officials of Mari- 
copa and Pima Counties, where voting 


constitution. 


machines are used, plan to rotate names. 
Paut KeEtso 


University of Arizona 


Mississippi, Wisconsin 
Get Urban Renewal Laws 


A 1958 enabling act, patterned after 
model legislation suggested by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, empowers 
municipalities in Mississippi to undertake 
federally aided urban renewal. The new 
law allows the municipality to exercise 
the power itself or to delegate it to an 
urban renewal agency or a housing au- 
thority. The legislature also authorized 
the state Agricultural Industrial 
Board to prepare a general plan for the 
state and to provide planning assistance 
to municipalities and regional 
sions. The Mississippi law is reported by 
State Government News to raise to 39 
the number of states having redevelop- 
ment or renewal laws. 

The Wisconsin legislature in a special 
session in June, besides liberalizing un- 


and 


commis- 
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employment compensation and relief resi- 
dency, authorized establishment of urban 
redevelopment authorities empowered to 
domain 
The 
jury 
verdict approving condemnation of prop- 


acquire by eminent 
without a jury verdict of necessity. 


requires a 


property 
Wisconsin constitution 


erty taken by a city or village, but not 
in the case of the state, counties or even 
certain utilities. At present, Milwaukee 
and Madison are the only cities actively 
engaged in urban redevelopment 


grams, according to The Wisconsin Tax- 


pro- 


payer. 

The requirement of jury verdicts, which 
tends towards cumbersome litigation, has 
been an obstacle to federal aid, the major 
source of financing urban renewal; hence 
the effort for Wisconsin cities and vil- 
lages to work out a simpler system of 
land acquisition. The redevelopment au- 
thority, although under municipal control, 
may condemn property in accordance 
with a redevelopment plan without a jury 
verdict but after a public hearing. A 
property owner may file objections to 
the taking of his land and may appeal to 
the circuit court, which may overrule the 
authority but only upon a finding that 
the condemnation is fraudulent, arbitrary 


or capricious. 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


The International City Managers’ As- 
sociation reports that Livermore, CALi- 
FORNIA, (1955 population 10,163) Mount 
Hotty, Norta Carorirna, (1950 popula- 


tion 2,241) and VIENNA, VIRGINIA, 
(2,029) have adopted the council-manager 
plan this year by ordinance. 

Other recent adoptions reported by the 
ICMA and not heretofore listed here are 
Essexvitite, Micuican, (3,167) DALtaAs, 
Georcta, (1,817) and Forr WHtx1iaMm, 
OnrTARIO, CANADA. 

The ALToona, PENNSYLVANIA, Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, rebuffed by the 
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to have 


on the 


city commissioners in an effort 
a referendum in November 
of 
have circulated petitions to that effect 


of the 


ques- 


tion electing a charter commission, 
The council-manager plan is one 
available forms of government to replace 
Altoona’s commission form 

In York, 
council passed an ordinance on August 1 


PENNSYLVANIA, the city 
to authorize the petitioning of the com- 
mon pleas court for a charter commission 
election on November 4. The commission 
would be expected to give consideration 
to the council-manager plan of govern- 
ment. 

In BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA, a pe- 
22 the 


tition was filed on August 22 with 
for a 


county board of clections, asking 
referendum in November on the question 
of electing a charter commission. It had 
been circulated by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce and to have 
more than enough signatures to be effec- 
tive. <A charter 
Bethlehem’s commission 
either the council-manager or the strong 


mayor form. 


was claimed 


new could supersede 


government by 


The city council of Wiitarp, Onno, 
has accepted a council-manager charter 
drafted by a charter commission and has 
arranged for a vote on it at the Novem- 
The proposed charter 
provides five-member council 
with four-year overlapping terms. The 
council would choose a president from 
its membership, 
it would also choose a mayor, who might 


ber election. 


for a 


to serve two years; 
or might not be a member of the coun- 
cil when chosen. 

In DuRAND, MICHIGAN, a new council- 
manager charter was adopted on August 
5 by a vote of 247 to 199. Durand has 
had a form of the manager plan since 
1933; the manager’s powers are enlarged 
by the new charter. The five councilmen 
will serve terms of four years instead of 
two; three will be elected in November 
for the four-year term and two for a tran- 
sitional two-year term. 
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Petitions demanding abandonment of 
the council-manager plan have been filed 
in SAVANNA, They call for a 


referendum at the February 1959 primary 


ILLINOIS. 


election. 

In Des Mornes, Iowa, an assistant police 
chief was relieved of command duties and 
assigned to research work by City Mana- 
ger George Forster. Upon complaint to 
the civil service commission the manager 
was overruled. He took the matter to 
court and, in July, Judge Dring Needham 
reaffirmed the power of the manager to 
reassign duties of his subordinates; he 
held that there had been no demotion, as 
asserted by the civil service commission. 

East Prarrigz, Missouri, recently re- 
jected a proposal to adopt the council- 
manager plan. 

University City, Mussourr, which 
has had the council-manager plan since 
1947, adopted a charter amendment in 
April giving the title of mayor to the 
former “councilman at large,” who has 
had the duties usually assigned to the 
mayor in council-manager cities. 

A recount of the July 8 vote in Sroux 
Fatis, Souta Dakota, on the proposal 
to adopt the council-manager plan—re- 
ported in the September Review to have 
carried by 5,682 to 5,680—showed a re- 
verse result of 5,672 to 5,673, under a 
ruling by Circuit Judge Roy D 
Charges of ballot 


new 
Burns on August 13. 
tampering have been made and an appeal 
to the state Supreme Court is in pros- 
pect. . 

In Fort Scort, Kansas, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce requested the city 
commission to submit to the people at a 
special election, or at the April 1959 city 
election, the question of adopting the 
council-manager plan, but the request was 
refused. The “Jaycees” thereupon pointed 
out that when running for election in 
1955 the mayor and the other two com- 
missioners expressed their willingness to 
put the council-manager question to the 


people. 
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Russett, Kansas, voted at the state 
primary election on August 5 to change 
from the commission-manager plan to the 
three commis- 


council-manager plan; 


sioners now elected at large will be re- 
placed by a mayor and a council of eight, 
two members to be elected from each of 
four wards. Earlier this year Hotsinc- 
TON, KANSAS, voted to retain the com- 
mission-manager plan as against a pro- 
posed council-manager plan 

The Copy 
ber of commerce, has named a committee 


(Wyominc) Club, a cham- 
to investigate the feasibility of the coun- 
cil-manager plan. 

GREELEY, CoLorADO, which adopted a 
council-manager charter in June as re- 
ported in the September Review, has had 
the manager plan under a state optional 
enabling statute since 1951. 

ENGLEwoop, CoLoraApo, approved a new 
home rule council-manager charter by a 
vote of 778 to 116 at a special election 


July 8. Englewood has had the council 


-manager plan since 1951 by virtue of the 


state optional enabling statute. One 
change made by the charter is to reduce 
the council from nine members to seven 

In Moas, Utan, the council has re- 
pealed the council-manager ordinance, 
adopted in 1956 

The RicHLAND, WASHINGTON, charter 
commission has given tentative approval 
to the council-manager plan. 

In Morcan Hut, Catirornia, the 
council has unanimously approved a mo- 
tion by the mayor to endorse a proposed 
change to council-manager government 
It will give further attention to specific 
provisions as to the manager’s powers 


Charter Drafters 
Approve Administrator 


The charter commission of OveRLAND, 
Missourt, (a St. Louis suburb) has ap- 
proved in principle a pian under which 
the council and the separately elected 
mayor would appoint a trained city ad- 


ministrator to carry out the policies of 
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the governing body The mayor, as pro- 


1, would preside over the council, 


vote in Case have veto power, act 


with the council in the appointment or 


dismissal of the administrator, appoint the 
municipal judge and ad- 
boards and 


pardons and reprieves 


city counse llor, 


visory commissioners, grant 


and advise the 


matters of contracts, 


administrator in 


budgets and other administrative prob- 


Joint Home Rule Committee 
Appointed in Idaho 


The Idaho Municipal League has em- 


powered its executive committee to serve 


as a liaison group with the legislature 
to work for home rule and tax relief for 


Idaho News 
reports that this action was taken at the 


cities State Government 
suggestion of Governor Robert E. Smylie, 
who said that a corresponding group of 
legislators would be appointed. The joint 
committee 1s 


gram tor 


expected to work out a pro- 
submission to the next legisla- 
ture. Recommendations of the league in- 


clude adoption of Oregon's simplified 


} 


constitutional provision for home rule, 


which gives municipalities the right to 
adopt and amend their own charters and 
to enact their own regulations without 
asking the legislature to pass controlling 
most Idaho 


statutes now necessary for 


cities 


Intermunicipal Agreements 
In Pennsylvania at Peak 


Cooperation between Pennsylvania mu- 


‘ 


nicipalities in the joint performance of 
governmental activities is at an all-time 
Martin Kelly, Jr., 
research associate of that Bureau 
of Municipal Affairs, writing in the July 
bulletin of the Internal 
A ffairs. 

A recent survey conducted by the bu- 
that 492 
1,262 


municipalities, including cities, boroughs, 


high, according to J 


state’s 


Department of 


reau shows there are at least 


cooperative agreements, involving 
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counties and sch 

(this number including duplicati 
one municipality participates in 
more agreements ) There are also agree- 
ments by which 125 water, sewer, airport 
at least 


total 


or miscellaneous authorities serve 
Thus a grand 
1,794 


(with duplications) in the 


532 municipalities 


of 617 agreements involving mu- 


nicipalities 
service is 


performance of a governmental 


Thirty of ] 


indicated the municipalities 


are school 


districts coterminous with 
other municipalities 

There are 130 intermunicipal agreements 
relating to fire service and 96 relating to 


There 


authorities, 


water service are also 77 agree- 


ments with water making a 


total of 


water 


173 agreements dealing with 


Sewer service is involved in 68 


intermunicipal and 26 authority agree- 


ments. Numerous other agreements deal 


with taxation, recreation, health, etc 


‘Selectmen’s Agent’ Proposed 
For Wilton, Connecticut 

The Town Government Study Commit 
Wilton, 


mended to the townspeople a continuance 


tee of Connecticut, has recom 


of the town meeting with a board of se- 
with a 


to carry on day-to-day 


lectmen, but “selectmen’s agent” 
administration. 
The board would be enlarged from three 
to seven take 


the duties of the board of finance, 


members and would over 
which 


would be abolished 


Kansas Begins Use 
Of Voting Machines 


For the first time in the history of 
the state, voting machines were used in a 
Kansas county on August 5, the day of 
the state primary election. The first coun- 
ty to adopt and use the machines was 
Wyandotte, of which Kansas City, Kan- 
At the same elec- 
tion Sedgwick County and the city of 
Wichita 


stantial majorities to come under the vot- 


sas, is the county seat 


included therein voted by sub- 


ing machine law 
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Toronto Metro 
Called Success 


Official Inquiry Approves 


The Federation 


Eprtor’s Note.—The article below is 
reprinted from Metropolitan Area 
Problems, publication of the Conference 
on Metropolitan Area Problems, for 
June-July 1958. 

HE Metropolitan Toronto Commis- 

sion of Inquiry, in its first survey 

to determine the success of Toronto's 
metropolitan municipal government, con- 
cludes that, “notwithstanding previous 
differences and doubts, the experience 
of the past four years has shown beyond 
question that the application of the prin- 
ciple of federation was a sound and 
practical approach to an acceptable and 
workable solution of the complex problem 
of providing adequate municipal serv- 
ices.” 

The report, issued to the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Ontario in March,! goes on 
to say: 

It has been shown beyond question 
that with the development of a wider 
understanding of the basic principles 
of the legislation on the part of the 
citizens, together with the able and 
constructive leadership of the metro- 
politan chairman and the persistent 
and sincere efforts of the elected rep- 
resentatives, great progress has been 
made in removing the serious obstacles 
to the economic growth and develop- 
ment of the area which seemed insur- 
mountable under the former outdated 
system of rigidly divided jurisdictional 
areas and an equally rigid and un- 
balanced distribution of taxable re- 
sources. 


Approach 


1 First Report to the Lieutenart Gov- 


as 


ernor of Ontario (in Council), 
politan Toronto Commission of i|nquir 
March 14, 1958, 28 pages ‘nin 


graphed). See also page 445, th 


The Commission of Inquiry, appointed 
by Order-in-Council in May 1957, drew 
its conclusions from briefs filed by the 
local government authorities, school 
boards and local boards within the met- 
ropolitan area, as well as from public 
hearings at which interested parties were 
invited to present informal explanations 
and discussion on the progress of metro- 
politan Toronto. 

The commission's deals with 
three major areas of inquiry: (1) Di- 
vision of powers and responsibilities be- 
tween the metropolitan council and the 
local 


report 


metropolitan school board and 
councils and boards of 
additional powers assigned the 
politan council by 
quent to original 
and 


council and the 


education; (2) 
metro- 
amendments subse- 
legislation; and, (3) 
composition organization of the 
metropolitan school 
beard. 

It was noted that this first 
of two reports, and as such included gen- 
eral findings and conclusions with spe- 
cific recommendations for consideration 
at the current legislative session. A sec- 
ond report will be issued after more in- 
tensive study of the exhibits and testi- 
mony, and collection of any additional 
data which may be deemed necessary. 
With respect to division of powers, 
the commission received no suggestion 
for substantial change. The report states: 

It seems clear that the area munici- 
palities as represented by their elected 
authorities, while prepared to cooperate 
freely in the provision of services 
and the construction of projects which 
are metropolitan in character and 
can be justifiably financed by area- 
wide taxation, are fearful of any un- 
necessary invasion of their local au- 
tonomy or any gradual loss of their 


rivhts as self-governing local govern- 


‘ 


was the 


iIjitional 
differences of 


powers as- 


more 
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Seattle Metro Wins 


Plan” for 


suburbs 


“Metro 

Seattle some of its 
at the polls on Sep- 
70,075 to 47,876. The 
city was 54,807 to 40,- 


was adopt 
tember 

that part of the county 
7,551. A 
levy to fi- 


involved, 15,268 to one- 


year, one-mill excess 
nance the plan, however, failed to 
receive a constitutional majority 
although the vote in its favor was 
55,827 to 51,221. 


The new plan restricts the juris- 


diction of the metropolitan council 
to sewage disposal and anti-water 
pollution. A somewhat more ambi- 
tious plan, submitted on March 11, 
had failed of adoption.! 
1 See the Review, May 1958, 
page 237; July 1958, page 345. 











opinion were found, especially with re- 


spect to the metropolitan police force 
licensing commission 
which were initiated in January 1957. 
The report states that evidence regarding 


these developments was too inconclusive 


and metropolitan 


to warrant recommendations at the pres- 
commission also felt that 
recommend 


ent time. The 
it should not at this time 
procedures to the legislature in consider- 
ing requests for expansion of metropoli- 
tan authorities’ 

With respect to the basis of represen- 
tation of the council and the school board, 


powers. 


the commission’s evidence showed, de- 
spite a variety of opinions and a number 
of suggestions for major and minor re- 
visions, that there was general satisfac- 
tion with the existing arrangement. “In 
particular, all the municipalities are con- 
tent with the arrangement by which the 
political power is divided equally between 
the central city and the area municipali- 
recognition of the 


ties as a group in 
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position of the central city as the strong 


financial anchor of the federation.” 


However, the c noted that 


perpetuation of umrealistic divisions in 
representation of parts of the area could 
conceivably result from the present 
organization of the metropolitan council 
and school board. It therefore recom- 


mended : 

That the present form of council 
with equal representation from the city 
and suburbs be retained but that pro- 
vision be made for possible union o 
two or more suburbs by way of an- 
nexation or amalgamation and for the 
possible redivision of the city into 
more than nine wards 

Appropriate sections of the act relating 
also be 
city-suburban 


to school boards should revised 


to maintain equality of 
representation in the event of such amal- 
gamations. 

In concluding, the 
it found in 
istration of the 
serious errors or omissions and, consid- 
ering the limited period of actual experi- 
ence and the complete absence of any 


commission empha- 
sized that the actual admin- 


new government “no 


precedents to assist those responsible for 
the establishment and smooth operation 
of an entirely new system of local gov- 
satisfied that a sound 
administrative organization had been cre- 
ated. 


ernment,” it was 


Make Final Report 


On Fairfax County 


Although the 
sembly did not act on the recommenda- 


Virginia General As- 
tions made by the Public Administration 
first Fairfax 
County,! the county board of supervisors 
requested PAS to complete its survey. 
The final A Plan for the Fu- 
ture—The Government of Fairfax County 


Service in its report on 


report, 


(124 pages), issued in June, restates the 
preliminary 
modifications in 


reached in the 
certain 


conclusions 


report, makes 


1 See the Review, May 1958, page 237. 
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specific recommendations and proposes a 
course of action for coming to a decision 
on the adoption of the metropolitan 
county plan. 

The initial 
the towns withir 
upon the adoption of the metropolitan 


This feature was opposed 


that 
the county be dissolved 


recommendation was 


county plan. 
by town officials. The final report recom- 
mends that existing towns be given the 
the reorgan- 
ized metropolitan If they elect 
to retain their charters they may join 
the county at a later date. The report 
recommends that the board of supervisors 


choice of participation in 


county. 


establish a metropolitan action committee 
which would bring citizens and officials 
together to study and evaluate the metro- 
politan county proposal and other possi- 
ble alternatives. It would make what- 
ever modifications in the plan its study 
assist in present- 
measure to the 
Council and the 


deems advisable and 
ing the 
Legislative 
legislature itself. 

Don Larson, who served as the resi- 
for PAS, has 


County 


case for the 
Advisory 


dent project supervisor 
been 


board of 
while the proposal is under consideration. 


retained by the Fairfax 


supervisors as a _ consultant 


Ohio Amendment W ould 
Permit Local Federation 


Ohio voters will decide in November 
on the question of adopting a constitu- 
provides a 


amendment which 


formation 


tional 
method for the 
tion of existing local governments with- 
in counties that contain a city of over 
50,000 population. The Cleveland Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research recently 
features of the 


of a federa- 


summarized the salient 
proposed amendment, which would affect 
twelve Ohio counties: 

“Any proposed federation 
tain the largest city in the county and 
at least one other city, village or town- 
ship. It may contain additional cities, 
villages or townships up to and includ- 


must con- 
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1 


ing all those in the county A fed- 


eration cannot cross county boundaries 


or divide the area of any municipality 
or township 
“The first 


the ballot the question 


would be to place on 
‘Shall a 


politan federation charter commission be 


step 


metro- 


chosen?’ This could be done by a two- 


thirds vote of either the city council 


of the largest city or the board of county 
The council or the board 
ballot 
when presented with a petition contain- 
cent of the 


commissioners 


must place the question on the 
ing signatures of 10 per 
electors of the area of the proposed fed- 
eration. At the fifteen 
charter commission members are elected. 


same election, 


“If a majority of those voting on the 
question in the area of the proposed fed- 
the charter 
The 


commission proceeds to prepare a char- 


eration vote for the question, 


commission comes into existence 
ter. This charter must be submitted to a 
vote of the people of the area before it 
can become effective. It must receive a 
both 
and in the area outside the largest city. 

“Any 
charter 


the form of 


majority within the largest city 


charter prepared by a federa- 


tion commission must provide 


government and must des- 


ignate the powers the federation will 
have 

“A federation may be given any power 
vested by the constitution or state laws 
in municipalities and townships and, if 
the federation 
palities and 
may be given any power possessed by 
the county. The federation may be 
given these powers exclusively or may 


contains all the munici- 


townships in the county, 


them 
governments. A charter may provide for 


have concurrently with the other 
the succession by the federation to those 


rights, properties and obligations of 
townships, municipalities and the county 
that are incident to the powers given to 
The federation partici- 


distribution of 


the federation. 
pates in the township, 
municipal and 


extent that powers and duties of these 


county revenues to the 
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governments delegated to the feder- 
ation. 

“All powers not specifically given to 
the federation are reserved to the re- 
the area. 
feel 


those 


spective local governments in 


“Proponents of the amendment 
1 be 


areas 


that it woul most useful in 
where the urban 


The fed- 


containing 


metropolitan 
than the 

established 
cities that have a metro- 


area is less county 


eration could be 
the four or five 

rural 
that 


area to 


politan problem, leaving the areas 


unaffected They also feel this 
would enable the people of an 
select the two or three important func- 


tions that are most troublesome to the 
them on an 
other 


governmental 


metropolitan area and put 


area-wide basis leaving aill func- 


tions for the existing 


units 
“Probably the 


this 


greatest deterrent to 


the use of method, if it is made 


available by the adoption of the amend- 
this 


another level of 


ment that it would provide 


vovernment 


Miami Metro Board 
Is Port Authority 


The elever 
ty commissio! 
Dade County 
body 
legal opinion of 
rey Davis. “The entire membership as 


member metropolitan coun- 
will also serve as the 
Miami) Port 


according to a 


Authority's 
formal 
Dar- 


governing 
County Attorney 
it may be constituted from time to time 
under the pri rule 
charter is the fully authorized Dade 
Only the 


exercise 


wisions of the home 


County Port Authority 


board of commissioners may 


the powers granted by the port authori- 
ty act.” 

Confusion on the membership of the 
had developed because the 


he size of the 


authority 


charter increased t board 


of commissioners from five to eleven. 


The additional members will be chosen 
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had 


mem- 


T here 


authority 


at the November election 
been efforts to limit the 
commission- 
Miami 
Venetian 
that 
membership 


bership to the present five 


operates the 


and the 


ers. The authority 
International Airport 
Causeway. It has been suggested 
further clarification of the 
from a State Su- 


question be obtained 


preme Court to eliminate any delays in 


future authority projects 
Two Ohio Counties Vote 
On Charter Commissions 


Both and Lu- 


cas (Toledo) 


Cuyahoga 


( Cleveland ) 
, 


Counties will vote at the 


November election on the question of 


whether or not county home rule charter 


commissions shall be created. The mem- 


bers of the charter 


will be 
Under the 
the proposed charters 


No- 


commissions 
chosen at the same election 


Ohio 


will be the 


constitution 
subject of referenda in 


vember 1959 


Area Council Creates 
Businessmen’s Committee 


Area Council 


business- 


The San Francisco Bay 
has announced creation of a 


men’s committee to review existing re- 
gional planning legislation and determine 


its adequacy. Members of the 25-man 


committee come from each of the nine 


counties in the Alameda, Contra 
Costa, Marin, 
Santa Clara, Napa, Sonoma and Solano. 
Kendric B. Morrish, 
the American Trust Company, Oakland, 
The 


request of 


region 
San Francisco, San Mateo, 


vice president of 


is chairman study committee was 
formed at the the Bay Area 
Planning Directors’ Committee to ascer- 
tain whether or not the area’s needs can 
be met under present legislation permit- 
ting counties voluntarily to form multi- 
county districts. None of the 
Bay Area counties have joined to form 
such 


planning 


districts 
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Proportional Representation 


Edited by George H. Hallett, Jr., 
and Wm. Redin Woodward 


(This department is successor to the Proportional Representation Review) 





Greece Changes Its 
Election Method 


Uses New Form of 
Minority Voting 


allocated according to the proportional 


system of which the first step has beer 


described, all go to the two or three 


largest parties (according to whether 


two or three qualify), being apportioned 


among these favored groups on a pro- 


portional basis. 


HE NEW 
under which the general elections of 
May 11, 1958, were held, provides for a 


electoral law of Greece, second distri- 


For the purpose of the 


bution of seats, the election results are 
considered on the basis of the nit 
rather than on the district 
Only parties polling at least 25 per 


5 poll- 


1¢ major 
non-proportional system that deliberately basis. 
Ooverrepresents the parties but 
guarantees representation of mi- 
norities. It is distinguished 
features of proportional list systems. 


areas 
largest cent 
some of the vote in the area or coalition 
by some ing 35 per cent (for two-party alliances ) 
or 40 per cent (for three-party groups) 
Under the new law there are 55 elec- are entitled to share in this second stage. 
toral districts grouped in 
for the conduct of 

The 55 districts, based on adminis- 
divisions of the return 
from one to sixteen representatives each, 


only 


nine major The Supreme Court determines before the 


areas national elec- election which groups presenting lists are 


tions. parties and which are coalitions 


trative , T 7 
trative country, The law also makes provision tor at 


least two entities (parties or coalitions) 


according to population, two of second distribution of 


these having less than 
having more than nine. 


sharing in the 


three and four eats. If less than two qualify by per- 


centage of vote obtained, it provides for 
selection of the two groups with the best 
Allocation of these re- 


There is a first distribution of seats in 
usual rules of the electoral showing. 
maining seats among the qualifying par- 
ties is by the d’Hondt method, used in 
with quotients 


accordance with the 
proportional party list system — one seat 
for each quotient of votes polled by each 
list. The quotient is obtained by dividing 
the total number of votes by the number 
of seats allocated to the district. The re- 
of the instead of being 


Denmark and elsewhere, 
based on the total number of votes cast 
for the qualifying parties and disregard- 
ing the votes cast for other parties. 


mainder seats, 


GREEK PARLIAMENTARY EL ection, May 11, 1958 


Seats Percentage 

W on of Seats 
57.3 
26.3 
12.0 





Percentage 
of Votes 
41.2 
24.4 
20.7 


Votes 
Cast 
1,583,643 
940,412 
796,046 


Party or 
Coalition 





National Radical Union (E.R.E.) 

Union of Democratic Left (E.D.A.) 

Liberal party 

Progressive Agrarian Democratic 
Union (P.A.D.E.) 

Populist Party Union (E.L.K.) 


408,434 10.6 
112,874 2.9 


3,841,409 








1958 


n law also provides for the 


The electi 


indication by the voter of a personal 


choice, usually for one candidate, on his 
With certain 


mines which particular candidate shall be 


list. exceptions this deter- 


elected from this | 

Four parti nd one coalition (Popu- 
list ) May’s election. Final 
returns of the election and details of the 
that 
English-lan- 


cont 


Greek al law used in 


new 
lection ar contained in 


lets prepared by the Greek 
Minister’s Office 


guage pamp! 
Ministry of the Prime 
livision ) 


(foreign press 


The results of the election, taken from 


summarized in the 
Oniy 


the 


these pamphlets, are 
accompat the two larg- 
est parties shared in stage of 
National Radical Union 


obtaining 72 of its 172 seats at this stage 
if Dem 


/¥ seats 


second 


the electx the 


and the Unior cratic Left obtain- 


Finland Holds 
P. R. Election 
The 


Communist 


Social Democratic and 


each polled slightly 


more thar ver cent of the votes in the 
election t hoose the unicameral Parlia- 


‘INNISH 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION, JULY 6 AND 7, 1958 
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ment of Finland on July 6 and 7, 

The ( 

largest party with 
Under th 

| 


proportional representation used, this di- 


the next 


the 


constituted 
15.6 


party 


onservatives 
per cent of 


votes list system of! 


vision was reflected with approximate 


tad 


} 
I ted 


accuracy in the members elec 
among the 


A split developed 
before the election 
ticket 


won 


Democrats 


Social Democratic Opposition was 


presented. This splinter ticket on 
4 


three seats to 48 for the parent group. In 


‘ th 


negotiations between the two factions after 


however, ten of the Social 


ibers elected 


the election, 


Democratic men requested 
that for unity’s sake some of the demands 
of the I 


granted 


three ypposition members be 


The party refused this and the 


ten announced they would go over to the 
Opposition, making the division between 
the two factions 38 to 13 

Under P. R 
Democratic 
the 
as it probably 


Social 


seriously di- 


the division of the 
did not 
total 
have 


vote 
representation, 
under 


minish party's 


would done 
other methods 

The sum- 
marized in the accompanying table. Only 
9. 838 found in a 


results of the election are 


invalid ballots were 


total of 1,957,695 





arty 


Votes Pe 
Cast of Votes 


rcentage Seats Percentage 
Won f Seats 





Social Democratic 

Social Democratic Opposition 
Communist 

Agrarian 

Conservative 

Swedish 
Peo le’s 
Others 


448,815 23.11 48a 
33,880 1.74 38 

449,971 23.17 50 

447,997 23.06 

303,010 15.61 

131,340 6.76 

119,862 5.90 


12,982 


24. 
a 


25.0 
24.0 
14.5 
7.0 
4.0 
0.65 . = 


1,947,857 





13, see 


explanation in text. 
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Taxation and Finance . 


. Edited by Jackson Phillips 





Debt Proposals 
Total $1.3 Billion 


Voters to Pass on Huge 
Program in November 
LECTIONS in November will place 


a large number of proposals concern- 
ing debt before the voters. Bond authori- 
zations up for approval were in excess of 
$1.3 billion by early September. Poten- 
tially one of the most interesting is the 
Connecticut limit the state 
debt total. 
states which 
self-imposed debt restriction. 


measure to 
Connecticut is one of the few 
does not operate under a 
A large part of the prospective rise in 
state and local borrowing capacity stems 
from bond authorizations sought by state 
governments. The largest dollar-volume 
of issues up for approval is California’s 
$780 million, the second largest is IIli- 
Other state authoriza- 
tions sought include New York’s $2 
million, Rhode Island’s $26.8 million and 
Washington’s $25 million. 
asked to in- 
power for 


nois’ $323 million. 


the state of 


Oregon voters are being 


crease the state’s borrowing 


veterans’ welfare. The proposal is to in- 
crease the limit from an amount equai to 4 
per cent of assessed valuation to 6 per cent 
Based on 1958 valuations, ap- 
proval of the measure would add over $77 


assessed 


million to the state’s borrowing power for 
this purpose. 

Among municipal bond elections in 
November are authorizations sought by 
Fort Worth, $42.3 million; the city and 
county of San Francisco, $38.6 million; 
Los Angeles, $16.0 million; Providence, 
$7.8 million; Hartford, $5.3 million; and 
Lorain, Ohio, $2.5 million. 

Bond 
favorable 
although some believe there has been a 


have received 


recent years, 


authorizations 
voter action in 


tendency towards less favorable action 
recently. In the November 1957 elections, 
about 80 per cent of the dollar-volume of 
authorizations were approved, according 
to the Bankers 


although many smaller issues were turned 


Investment Association, 


down. At that time the voters approved 
363 bond proposals and turned down 230; 
dollar-value approvals amounted to $884.3 
million, disapprovals to $223.9 million. In 
recent months dollar-volume approvals 
have dropped to around 70 per cent of 
total proposals and in August 1958 ap- 
provals dropped to 67 per cent 

Con- 


amend- 


legislature, 
necticut’s proposed constitutional 


limit the state’s del 


As approved by the 
ment would 
amount equal to four and a half times the 
state tax receipts in the last completed 
fiscal year unless approved by referendum 
vote of the people. Excluded from the 
debt 
rary debt such as tax anticipation notes 


covere d by 


limitation would be certain tempo- 


outstanding and the amount 
sinking funds required to retire debt, as 
well as debt payable solely from revenues 
of public improvements. Borrowing for 
war, invasion or other emergencies would 
also be excluded. All other debt over the 
specified amount, however, must be ap- 
proved by law for a specific object 
work 
when passed by vote of two-thirds of both 


distinctly specified, effective only 


bodies of the legislature and approved by 
a majority of the state’s electors. 


New Jersey Seeks 
Reassessment Delay 


New Jersey legislative leaders are re- 
ported hopeful of delaying the court-set 
deadline for the reassessment of all real 
property in the state at 100 per cent of 
true value. 
State Supreme Court decision in March 
1956, ordering Middletown Township to 


The problem arises out of a 
I 
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law requiring such 


comply with 
leaders’ 


Lake- 


requesting a lay in a 


reassessment The legislative 
h ype based on recent a 


revalue all local property 


at true valt Legislative leaders said 
the Lakewood tion opened the door for 
legislature that 


a formal req 


the Supreme yuurt delay its deadline. 


In Marcl 


ordered Middletown 
1959. 


Court 


to comply 


1956 the Supreme 
Towr 

: 
by January with the century-old 


assessment at 


100 per cent 
had 


state s 


value The law 
by the 
Supreme Court's 
as applying to 

the decision 

om 8 to 8&0 
with the state 
average nt Subsequently 
Princetot ther municipalities 

with the order 
taken no 


has 


have s 
but m« have 
action governor 
warned that many local tax assessors 


will face after January 1, 


is extended. 


1959. ur le Ss th e 


Many mur ficials have indicated 
would amend 


While it 
bills to ac- 


legislature 
the deadline. 
number of 
has been 


purpose, none 


passed he legislature is now in recess 


and not scheduled to resume work until 


November 


tive 


governor and legisla- 
leader held conferences to de- 
termine \ her it should convene earlier 


problem. 


to act on the | 
The Lakewood action was the result of 
by the Whitehouse Hotel, 


town- 


a suit instituted 
1 several residents of the 
that 
‘discriminatory exces- 
voted to ask the 


decision of 


Inc., a 


ship. They charged their assess- 


ments were and 


sive.” The township 


Superior Court to delay its 


rt 
December 1957, ordering Lakewood to 
revalue all local 


pending an appeal to the Supreme Court. 


property at true value, 
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State Tax Collections 
A Record $14.9 Billion 


| 


nding June 30, 1958, tax 


state governments reached 
according to the Census 
preceding 
World War 
I] Tax revent of the stat te 

$14.9 billi $374 
previous ye: he 


was 2.6. N 


Bureau,! but rise over the 


year was the smallest since 
million above 
percentage i 
tax collecti 
mily slightly 
growth it 

Of a total state 1 ill of $14.9 bi 


the sales and ss receipts taxes lo 


largest, while growth over the preceding 


year was largest for tobacco a 


taxes. On a per capita basis the national 


aggregate les and gross receipts tax 


the year, the motor 


individual income taxes 


tal per capita state tax 
wr growth over the pre- 
nerty 


tionally 11.2 per ce 


taxes were up na 


tobacco products 
taxes up 10.7 per cent and the total up 
2.6 per cent 


ollar basis de 


Tax revenue on a d 


in five states. Connecticut down 
lowa 4.4 per cent, 
per cent, Pen: 


Virginia 19.9 per 


centage increase 


Was 
‘ 


Oregon 4.6 


sylvania 9.9 per cent, and 


per cent, 


cent. The largest per- 


was in Indiana, up 24.3 


per cent. Other large gains were regis- 


tered by Florida, up 16.8 per cent, Dela- 


ware 16.4 per cent, Nebraska 15.0 per 


cent, and Arkansas 12.7 per cent 


The Bureau of the Census emphasizes 


that the state figures now being reported 


do not include local governmental taxes, 


which, nationwide, total about the same 


as state taxes. Latest available data indi- 


cate that the state collected share of all 


state and local taxes ranges from about 


one-third in a few states to about three- 


1958. 
1958. 


Collections im 


C., August 25, 


State Tax 
Washington 25, D 


1 See 
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fourths in others. In many states having 
relatively “high” state imposed taxes, 
local taxes are less than average 


Cites Need for Improved 
Assessment Practices 


Today more people are paying the 
property tax. As the tax increases, the 
citizen is becoming more insistent that he 
receive equitable treatment in assessments. 
If the that 
paying too local 
taxes, that is not the assessor’s fault. Ap- 


taxpayer feels everyone is 


much in government 
propriating and spending authorities must 
But, if the 
taxes are in- 


take responsibility for that. 
taxpayers feel that these 
equitably apportioned, it is the assessor’s 
fault. His duty of equitably apportion- 
ing property taxes can be discharged only 
through sound assessing practices. 

The economic well-being, not only of 
the community but also of the whole state, 
is dependent upon the assessors. On his 
knowledge, his fairness and his continu- 
ing use of proper assessing practices de- 
pends much of the responsibility for the 

expansion of the state’s 
When industries seek a 
location for their operations, or 
established industry outside the state looks 


continuing 
economy. new 


when 


for a place for a branch plant, they place 
a great deal more weight on local assess- 
ment policies than assessors may realize. 
Desirable industry wishes to pull its own 
weight in the community. Sound industry 
does not desire discriminating treatment 
— either on its behalf or against it. 
Industries will refuse to go into a 
community which lacks planning or does 
not have a demonstrable fair assessment 
policy. Naturally, businessmen are fear- 
ful that a city may desire an industry 
simply to bolster its ailing finances. 
The economic impact of local assessing 
policies does not affect industry alone. It 
applies equally to commercial and resi- 
dential developments. In recent years in- 
dustry has become solicitous about its 


workers. Not only has it improved 
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working conditions in the plant but it is 
conscious of the environment where the 
must live. Desirable industries 
inspect carefully the 
which their employees must settle if a 
new plant is to be established. The 
Massachusetts Department of Commerce 
reported recently that a town almost lost 


workers 
communities in 


an important industry simply because the 
industry felt the town’s assessing prac- 
tices were based more on whim than on 
law. It did not want to impose upon its 
research engineers and other employees 
the economic risk they 
settling in an area immature in its eco- 


would face in 
nomic thinking and financial practices. 
Assessors are engaged in a vital public 
Through administration of the 
property tax, they account for billions of 
government. If 


service. 


dollars worth of local 


fairness is the essential element of de- 


mocracy, then this heavy property tax 
burden must be distributed on an equita- 
ble basis. The day is rapidly approaching 
when the untrained assessor and his poor 
assessing techniques will no longer be 
tolerated. 


expect uniformity in assessment so that 


Every taxpayer has a right to 


he pays only his fair share of the local 
tax burden. 

In spite of substantial gains in profes- 
local gOv- 
their 


sionalizing administration of 
still 
assessors through a popularity contest at 
the ballot box. By taking the role of 


assessing too lightly, we burden our local 


ernments, many units obtain 


governments too heavily. 

If we are to have good assessing, it is 
imperative that assessors attend training 
programs to learn the techniques of valu- 
ation. Over half the states now have an- 
nual training and workshops. 
More need to be established. It is through 
and regular schooling in 
assessment procedures that our assessors 
taxpayers fair and equal 


sessions 
systematized 


will assign 
treatment. 

Joun Guespte, Director 
Bureau of Government Research 
University of Massachusetts 
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Bill for Federal Aid 
To Depressed Areas Vetoed 


vetoed as 
pro- 


President Eisenhower has 


“unsound” a bill to begin a broad 
gram of federal aid to areas with chronic 
unemployment but promised to ask Con- 
gress next year for another measure along 
nator Paul H. Douglas of 
he “shocked” at the 
would draft a 
next 


these lines. S« 


Illinois said was 


veto action and stated he 
new bill for introduction in the 
Thus, a pri 


support failed to be- 


Congress iciple with ap- 
parently bipartisan 
come law this year because of disagree- 


ment over how it was to be implemented. 
The 
Area Redevelopment 
the Housing and yme 
Also, it woul t up 


$279.5 


measure would have set up an 
Administration in 
Finance Agency. 


four-year, 


million program of federal loans 


communities suffer- 
ing from chrot difficulties. 
Money would have been provided in the 
or ex- 


and grants to 


economic 


1 + 


form of loans to establish new 
panded industries in industrial areas and 
for public facilities to 


Money would 


urban renewal, 


help attract new 
industry also have been 
provided for retraining of 
REA , 


workers and chnical assistance on 
methods of redeveloping distressed areas. 
Earlier this year the lent had asked 


for a $50 million program and in con- 


nection with his veto remarked that he 


had sought a program of federal aid to 
depressed areas for the past three years. 

In a memorandum of disapproval the 
President attacked the bill as generally 
unsound and said it “would greatly di- 
He criticized 


] 


minish local responsibility.” 
the bill's 
sponsibility, the 


heavy reliance on federal re- 
long loan maturity terms 
and “artificially low” interest rates, “loose- 
ly drawn” criteria for federal grants for 
assistance “in certain 


in which un- 


public works, 


instances” to communities 
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employment was only temporary, and 


help industrialize 


assistance to 
Stating that he was “greatly 


federal 
rural areas. 

disappointed” 
Congress, he noted that it could not be of 
any immediate benefit because Congress 


failed before adjournment to 
money for it 


in the program passed by 


provide 


Public Pay Increases 
Drop Sharply 


A sharp decrease in the number of 
government jurisdictions granting general 
half of 1958 

Associ- 
blic pay 


lic 
Of 140 governmental units — na- 


increases for the first 
the Public 


1958 


pay 
appeared in Personnel 


survey of 


ation’s July 


rates 
state and local — the proportion 


tional, 
general pay increases dropped 


nt for the first half of 1957 


granting 
from 41 per ce 


to 18 per cent for the same period in 


1958, perhaps reflecting the business 


downturn. There was an increase, how- 


ever, in “spot” raises for special classes 
of workers 

Against 
federal government granted U. S 


this nation-wide trend, the 
postal 
and classified workers in 1958 a general 
averaging 10 over-all 


increase per cent 


and retroactive to January. This was the 
first increase for U. S. federal employees 
in three years and the largest single in- 
crease of the postwar period 

Association con- 


twice each 


The Public Personnel 
ducts its pay survey year. 
This covers 87 common job classes and 
reflects wages and salaries paid by about 
100 cities, counties and public districts in 
the United States and Canada with popu- 
lations ranging from 35,000 to more than 
7,500,000, close to 40 state and provincial 
and the national 


governments, govern- 


ments of the two countries. The associ- 
ation publishes complete findings of each 


survey. 
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LWV Surveys 
Manager Cities 
Cedar Rapids Group Asked 


Information from 35 Cities 
SURVEY on the use of the 

made by the 
Voters of Cedar 
turned up some in- 
The league 


coun- 
cil-manager plan, 
League of Women 
Rapids, Iowa, has 
teresting 
its questionnaire to the chamber of com- 


information. sent 
merce, city manager, mayor and news- 
paper editors in 35 midwest cities vary- 
ing in size from 23,000 population in 
Ames, Iowa, to 456,000 in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Excerpts from the league’s 
report appear below. 

Typical of the 82 replies received was 
Elgin, Illi- 
“T should 


businessman in 
All-America City: 
tremendous 


one from a 
nois, a 1956 
say that there has been a 
government 
We are 
now getting a dollar’s worth of service 
The 


efficiency of the operation as compared 


improvement in our city 
under the council-manager plan. 


and material for each dollar spent. 


to that under our previous commission 


form of government has been most 


drastic.” 
Some replies, however, contained 
that the 


government was 


warnings effectiveness of any 


type of dependent on 
an alert 
goes on at city hall. 


citizenry interested in what 
Complacency when 
things seem to be going well almost 
always allows corruption to creep in. 

Illinois, feels “a definite 
City 
run like a successful business.” 


Peoria, very 
government is now 
Pueblo, 


Colorado, reports, “Our present govern- 


improvement. 


ment is the best the city has ever had.” 

An Ames, Iowa, newspaperman wrote, 
“Ames offers more services to its citi- 
zens than any other city we know of, 


but they are services demanded by the 


citizens. For that reason we do pay 


but basically they are 
We are sold on the 
think it is 


sound business, but we can also see pos- 


higher taxes 
‘self-inflicted’ taxes 
only 


manager setup, 


wrong type of man 


sible pitfalls if the 
is in the job.” 
asked and 


replies by the Cedar Rapids league are 


condensation of 


Questi ms 


as follows 


1. What 


of city government? 


was your previous form 


answered that council-man- 


ager was its first and only type of gov- 


One city 


ernment, eleven had commission and 


twenty-two had mayor-council 
2. How was the campaign to change 
to the council-manager plan organised? 
The movement was sparked by a citi- 


zens’ committee in most communities 


followed by the 
Commerce, other civic organizations an 


Junior 


Chamber f 
" 
s 


newspapers. 
3. Did you experience any difficulty 
in getting a qualified city manager? 


No. Many 


available through the International City 


qualified applicants are 


Managers’ Association. 


4. What 


term of office 


has been the average 


f the manager? 

Five to six years was average, many 
still have their original manager 
5. Does there 


terial dissatisfaction 


seem to be any ma- 


with the « 


manager form of government? 


yuncil- 


There seems to be very little dissatis- 


faction with this form of government. 
As stated in a letter from the University 
City, 
“The only problem 


Missouri, Chamber of Commerce, 


with city manager 


lack of 
interest by the people in their govern- 


form of government is one of 


ment, especially if things are running 


smoothly.” 
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6. Do 
counctlman al s high caliber 
didates acceptable 


to men wh time ? 


position of 
can- 
and make ervice 
cities 


Generally, yes ver, a few 


felt candidates hi nticed 


i 


crease W 


significant im- 


wernment the 
year after ad 

Two cities ar i that their cost of 
less after adop- 


government was 


Many stated that, in spite of in- 


] 


tion 


creased salaries, aterial and 


services render they hi maintained 


the same cost of 


A newspaper ed ire Bloomington, 


llinois, wr that could not be 


explained an l ‘he new ad- 


ministratior quit sweeping unsolved 


problems rug and, conse- 


quently, had improve general house- 


ke eping 


sults.” 


“w spectacular re- 
It was « pn zed it a letter from 
Oak Park, “the 
form of 
on the 


manager 
be sold 


save the tax- 


not 


governm 
premius¢ 


payers money t ll, more than other 


systems, be able to prove that tax dollars 


are being us« iently in providing 


services such itizens demand 


However, it that once the 


lappens 


rens have lence in the honesty 
eir local government, 
ernment to 


| 


provide 


additional services and are 


willing t ased costs.” 

sale dismissals 
of city time of adop- 
tion? 
No. In any cities, 


} . 
no replacements 


entp 


however, there 


were made for em- 
ployees retiring or changing jobs. 


9. Have any 
oped 


much centralization of authority, mis- 


devel- 
spending, too 


serious flaws 


excessive 


such as 


use of city funds, deterioration of 


municipal services or higher 


ote? 
costs 


govern- 
mental 


REVIEW 


Almost 


each 


every city answer¢ 
part of this 


city reported 


question 
lis 


excessive spen 


much centralization of authority 


reported higher governmental 


10. Have 


improvement 


ted i 
eld, Missouri, 


What Is a 


Constructive Lobby? 


“Why should 
Voters lobby 
Minnesota 
League of omen \ 


W omen 


’ : 
asks the 


the League of 


its progran 
publicati f the 
ters of Minnesota 


Answering its own question, the league 


says: 


“Because, being people of some 


like to 


Lobbying is simply 


pur- 


finish what start 


the 


pose, we we 


final step in a 
program item 


“In 


be regarded as any 


the broadest sense, lobbying can 
influ- 
that 
kind of 


mem- 


effort which 


ences public opinion on any issue 


legislative aspect. This 


lobbying is d 


has a 


me by every league 


the moment a item 1s 
this 


par cel of 


ber from program 
lobbying is 
total 


finance ) 


formulated. In sense, 
the 


membership to 


part and activity 


(from which 
makes the league a potent factor in our 
concerned 


public life. We are not here 


with this aspect. 
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“In its narrowest lobbying is 
the presence of an officially designated 


sense, 


league representative at the capitol for 
the purpose of persuading legislators to 
vote for or against a specific piece of 
legislation. This is the limited idea of 
lobbying we would do well to give up 

“Let us here consider lobbying in an 
should in- 


intermediate sense—one that 


every league member in a very 
specific way. In this sense, lobbying is 
personal contact with a legislator. This 
contact may be face to face. It may be 
by letter or phone or wire. The contact 
may be by a league member or by some- 
one she persuades to help. It should be 
both after the 
session. 

“League members who do our on-the- 


spot lobbying at the capitol are, by and 


volve 


before and legislative 


large, not persons of an unduly retiring 
nature. Yet they would probably agree 
unanimously that their function is over- 
rated and that what they can do is lim- 
ited. Lobbying is an all-league function, 
or it is ineffective. 

“The perfect lobbying setup would be 
a small, strong front line at the capitol 
and a home front of much greater num- 


pretty 


bers, awareness and dedication. 
“Lobbying must not be considered as 


special, reserved for a few 
blessed 
edge, proper geographical 
good constitution and an understanding 
family. You, too, have been in on this 
from the moment you helped your unit 
send in suggestions for the kind of pro- 
gram you wanted to study and do 
something about. Lobbying is the last 
step in the exciting league process of 
that attracted 
It is inevitable and it cannot 


something 


hardy souls with some knowl- 


placement, a 


study-action you in the 
first place. 


succeed without you.” 


Freedoms Foundation Awards 


Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge 
has announced its 1958 awards program. 
Cash, honor medals, honor certificates, 
historic trips and Valley Forge freedom 
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libraries are among the awards offered 
in twenty categories of expression or ac- 
tivity. Top award, of $5,000, ig for the 
most outstanding contribution to Ameri- 
1958 by any indi- 


can freedom during 


vidual citizen or group. Awards of 


$1,000 will be made for college campus 
or community programs; public address- 


es and sermons; letters from members 


of the 
winning friends for freedom”; 


armed forces on “my part in 
cartoons, 
editorials, essays or photographs (adult 
and college levels) pertaining to the 
Bill of Rights and liberties 
For a complete list of award categories 


Department, Freedoms 


individual 


write Awards 
Foundation, Valley Forge, Pennsylvania. 
Nominations must be filed before No- 
vember 1, 1958. 


Urban Renewal Clinic 


businessmen, civic 


An estimated 400 
public 


from nine 
Urban 
Georgia, 


leaders and officials 
attended the 


Clinic in 


Southeastern 
Atlanta, 
was the 


states 
Renewal 
September 22 and 23. It sev- 
enth of a series of clinics planned by 
the American Council to Improve Our 
(ACTION) and _fol- 


in previous con- 


Neighborhoods 
lowed the pattern set 
ferences. Topic of the principal address 
at the banquet session, 
F. Patton, president of the 
Steel Corporation and a member of 
ACTION’s board of directors, was “The 


Urban Renewal.” 


made by Thomas 
Republic 


Businessman’s Stake in 
Two topics of discussion were how to 
get a comprehensive urban renewal pro- 
gram started and how to keep it going 
financially once it is under way. 


Planning Conference Held 


The National Citizens Planning Con- 
ference, 54th annual 
American Planning and Civic Associa- 
tion, was held in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 3-5. Among the subjects on the 
program were zoning, parks and open 
spaces, citizen organizations, traffic and 
transit, metropolitan areas and urban re- 


meeting of the 
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scheduled as 
session 


newal. September 4 was 
Philadelphia Day 


morning on 


with a panel 
“Re-planning Old 
a conducted walking 
area” in the after- 


in the 
Philadelphia” 


“old city 


and 
tour of the 
noon. 


Recent Publications 


The Public Administration Clearing 
Service of the University of Florida has 
Voter's Guide (32 
Hugh D. Price and 
“to help the voter ap- 


issued a Florida 
prepared by 


Mason, 
preciate his privileges and duties and to 


pages), 
Bruce B 


give him a better understanding of the 
role of parties in Florida.” 
The Citizen V 


(April 1958) is a 4l-page mimeographed 


iews School Curriculum 
Schools Com- 
Se- 


report made by the Public 
Municipal 


County. It is 


mittee of the League of 
attle King 
a study of Seattle 
covers such matters as the purpose of 
school 
aca- 
courses, the 


and based on 


schools and 


high 


education, proper role of the 


board as to curriculum, required 


demic courses, elective 
teacher training and the 
results of a to teachers. 


The last chapter is devoted to a sum- 


superior pupil, 


questionnaire 


mary and conclusions 
Things to Know About 


chester's Little City 


Rye—West- 
(sixteen pages, 
comes from the League of Wom- 
New York. It 
government, the 


charts ) 
en V 
the setup of th 


oters of Rye, explains 
local 
budget, services and election procedures. 

The Voter Asks About 
Home Rule (twelve pages) is published 
by the Atlanta Voters Guild. It answers 
is home rule? 
rule? How 

Which is 


Inquiring 


such questions as: What 
Why do cities seek 


may a home 


home 


city get rule? 
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better, constitutional or legislative home 
rule? 

The Made 
(seven pages) is a report on the accom- 
New York State’s 1958 
It has been published 
New York 


George H. 


1958 Legislature Progress 
plishments of 
legislative session 
by the 

City and 
Hallett, 

retary and Albany 


Citizens Union of 
was prepared by 


Jr., the union’s executive sec- 


representative 


Strictly Personal 


Directors of the City Charter Commit- 
elected Frep H. 
board. Mr 


GOLDMAN, 


tee of Cincinnati have 
chairman of the 
Rosert P 
Re-elected 


preside nt; WiL- 


Rot as 
Roth 
Cincinnati 
Mrs. Atpert D. CAsu, 
LIAM A. GEOGHEGAN and LuciAN WUL- 
Mrs. Ropert 


A. Lyon, secretary; and James H. Gar- 


succeeds 


attorney. were 


SIN, JR., vice presidents; 


RISON, treasurer. RicnHarp C 


was elected a vice president to 


post vacated by Mr. Roth 

Pau. P. AsHLey, 
ed last spring to the presidency of the 
Municipal Seattle King 
County. He succeeds Harotp S. SHEFEL- 
MAN. Other new MERVYN 
R. Barrey, R. B 
GANDY, 
FOSTER, 

RuHoTeEN A 


attorney, was elect- 


League of and 


officers are 


Co_weELt and Josern 


vice presidents; and Ra.pn 
treasurer 
SMITH, profes- 


Uni- 


director of 


associate 
sor of political science at Kansas 


appointed 


heen 
pee } 


versity, has 
the Citizenship Clearing House 
ceeds Grorce H 


served as director 


He suc- 


WItiiAMs, who has 
clearing 
Pro- 


assistant 


New York 


since the 
organization ten 
Williams 
dean of the 


house’s years ago 


} 


fessor has become 


Law School of 


University 
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Kansas Questions 
Its Constitution 


Does It Give the State 
Responsible Government? 
HE question of the need for revising 
state constitutions that have outlived 
or outgrown their usefulness is getting 
widespread attention among researchers, 
public officials and citizen groups. Con- 
stitutional Change in Kansas (Govern- 
mental Research Center, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, June 1958, 41 pages), 
by Frances Sanford Nelson, discusses 
some of the major issues that apply not 
only to the Kansas constitution but to 
most other state constitutions as well. 
The study begins with an examination 
of experience with the Kansas constitu- 
tion over the last century. The introduc- 
tory section is also concerned with alterna- 
tive procedures for making changes. 
“Are the 
interrelated that a constitutional conven- 
tion, called to revise the whole document 
at one time, is the best answer? Are the 
and so clearly de- 


problems so many and so 


weaknesses so few 
lineated that a number of well designed 
amendments will take care of them? Or, 
considering the obstacles in the way of a 
convention and of the amending process, 
would the most practical solution be a 
planned and integrated series of statutes 
recommended to the legislature?” 

The 


choices but 


neutral on the 
“Whichever 


effectiveness 


remains 
that, 


one of these is chosen, its 


author 
observes 


will depend upon the degree to which it 
is based on a study of the constitution as 
a whole, so that any weaknesses which 
are found to be present are seen in relation 
to one another.” 

The subsequent section asks whether 
adequate 


the Kansas constitution is 


Passing questions of 
the author 
common 


for today’s needs. 
purely local 
the discussion to major issues 
to most of the These 
(1) unnecessary detail in state constitu- 
tions, (2) the long ballot, (3) 
sentative state legislatures, (4) 
to constitutional change, (5) home rule, 
and (6) constitutional 
the functioning of the executive, legisla- 


interest limits 


states. include : 
unrepre- 
obstacles 


impediments to 


ture and judiciary as genuinely responsi- 
ble departments. 

In the text, the issues are examined 
first as general propositions and then as 
they apply to Kansas. 

1. State constitutions are too long, too 
detailed and too restrictive. “Mere length 
or mere brevity does not necessarily 
mean that a constitution is bad or good.” 
As a rule, however, length impairs flexi- 
bility. Pointing out that Kansas’ 
stitution is among the shortest in the 


nation — only five are shorter — the 


con- 


author urges that the real question in 
Kansas is whether the constitution sets 
up restrictions that interfere with repre- 
sentative and efficient government 

2. Because of constitutional provisions, 
voters are required to elect too many 
state officials. Generally true, says the 
author, and quite obviously the case in 
Kansas, where eight of nine elected 
administrators are constitutional officers 
Two questions are put for the reader to 
ponder. Does the popular election of so 
many state officials actually result in an 
expression of the will of the majority? 
Is effective, representative state govern- 
ment possible under the long ballot sys- 
tem ? 

3. Because of constitutional provisions, 
legislatures are wunrepresentative 


The difficulty of solution 


State 
and over-large. 
in Kansas, as in most other states, is that 
the legislature occupies the strategic posi- 


tion in the initiation of constitutional 
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revision. “When the question of reappor- 
tionment is raised, therefore, we are ask- 
ing those who profit most by the status 


quo to vote themselves out of power.” Is 


The 
public 


a way out of the dilemma? 
author thinks that “a 
opinion could bring with it the power to 


provide the machinery for representative 


there 
surge of 


reapportionment.” 

4. In the majority of states the power 
of the people to bring about constitutional 
The author 
that 


change ts highly restricted 
supports this 
the process of changing the Kansas con- 
stitution is difficult, “enough 
so that basic constitutional arrangements 
reflect the conditions and popular needs 
of 1859 rather than those of 1959.” Two 
are (1) the 


proposition and adds 


relatively 


in Kansas 
strategic legislature and 
(2) the lack of interest on the part of the 
public. While these may limit the amount 
of change that may be acceptable in the 


great obstacles 


position of the 


their existence may also “provide 
one of the principal 


stitutional revision should be considered.” 


State, 
reasons why con- 
5. Most state constitutions include such 


county and city 
is prac- 


Again the author 


restrictions on 
governments that 
denied to 


Inefhiciencies 


rigid 


“home rule” 


tically them 


agrees resulting from 


large numbers of local units (particular- 


ly in metropolitan areas) and limitations 


placed on the power of local units to 


govern themselves stem from the general 
failure of state constitutions to respond 
to new needs arising from the nationwide 
movement of population from the country 
to the cities. In Kansas, however, the 
restrictions cannot be traced directly to 
Therefore, consti- 


the constitution any 


tutional change to meet this problem 


of broad 
rather 


would involve “the addition 


guarantees of local government 
than the removal of excessive restrictions 
on local self-government.” 

6. Because of constitutional restrictions 
the three major branches of government 
in most states are unable to function im 


a way that they can be held responsible 
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The executive power in 
among 
elected of- 


by the people. 


most states is divided several 


constitutionally established 
ficials. To make matters worse, opposing 
repre- 


political parties are frequently 


sented in the same administration. Even 
in Kansas, a one-party state, the gover- 
establish control 


is often unable to 


over administrative departments 


nor 

State legislatures are limited in their 
effectiveness largely by explicitly stated 
This 


constitution 


restrictions applies 


The 


with 


constitutional 
to Kansas requires 


houses approximately equal 
Moreover, it has established the 
their 
It provides for biennial sessions 


restricts 


two 
power. 
number of members and compen- 
sation. 
and even sets their length. It 
taxing and borrowing powers as well as 
the kinds of improvements the 
state undertake. The 
author suggests, are to remove constitu- 


tional obstacles to legislative reorganiza- 


public 


can remedies, the 


tion and to do away with constitutional 
regulation of legislators’ compensation. 
With 
author feels that neither complete popu- 
nor a 


respect to the judiciary, the 


lar control of courts complete 


absence of popular control is desirable. 
In most states, including Kansas, the 
difficulty is an excess of popular control 
con- 


In the final analysis, the author 


cludes, all the questions raised can be 


is attributed to 
or that 


reduced to one, which 
Thomas Jefferson. 


constitutional 


“Does this 


provision combine with 
others to give us a responsible executive, 
legisiature, 


a representative, responsible 


and an independent judiciary ?” 


North Carolina 
Courts Studied 


In 1957, the North Carolina Bar As- 
sociation organized a Committee on Im- 
proving and Expediting the Administra- 
tion of Justice in North Carolina. Subse- 
quently, five subcommittees have produced 
a series of four completed reports and 


four tentative ones. Each of the former 
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has been published by the Institute of 
Government at the University of North 
Carolina (Chapel Hill) in special issues 
of Popular Government. 

The first, The Courts of Yesterday, 
The Courts of Today, The Courts of 
Tomorrow in North Carolina (41 pages), 
by Albert Coates, appeared last March. 
The second, Civil Litigation in North 
Carolina (27 pages), by Royal G. Shan- 
nonhouse, appeared in April. Principally, 
it is concerned with congestion and de- 
lay in the superior courts and some of 
the contributing causes. The third re- 
port, The Administration of Criminal 
Justice in North Carolina, Parts I to III 
by Roy G. Hall, Jr., Part IV by Bernard 
A. Harrell, (77 pages) was published in 
May. The fourth report, by Roddey M. 
Ligon, Jr., appeared in June. It deals 
with three topics: The Domestic Rela- 
tions Courts, The Juvenile Courts of 
North Carolina and the Juvenile Courts 
of Other States (69 pages). 

Four tentative reports were produced 
in March and April by the subcommit- 
tees on court administration, court struc- 
ture and jurisdiction, judges and solici- 
A number of 
other reports on the subject are planned 


tors, and the jury system. 
for future publication. 


State Judicial 
Articles Compared 


Comparative state government as a 
field of study has been used increasingly 
as a convenient tool for seeking solutions 
to tough problems that confound even the 
The Institute of Judicial Ad- 
good use of com- 
parative methodology in its May 1958 
publication, Judicial Articles: Selected 
Recent Proposals with Explanatory Com- 
ments (New York, 104 pages). 
Proposed effective constitutional 
provisions relating to the judiciaries of 
six states and territories are presented 
verbatim. The proposals are 
from Illinois, Iowa and Kentucky. The 


experts. 


ministration makes 


and 


selected 
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effective provisions are from the consti- 


tutions of New Jersey, Alaska and 
Puerto Rico. 

The seven proposals selected for con- 
sideration chosen not as perfect 
models of ideal judicial articles for state 


constitutions but rather 


were 
because “each 
incorporates some of the essential factors 
of a modern and efficient judicial system.” 
They were chosen also because of the 
availability of explanatory materials to 
show the justification and purposes of 
principal provisions. 

Basic features common to each of the 
selections are: (1) The principle of a 


unified court system with a minimum 


number of separate levels of courts; (2) 
centralization of authority to control and 
administer the entire judicial system; 
(3) provision for an administrative of- 
ficer to assist the top authority in carry- 
ing out responsibilities for supervision 
and control; (4) provision for investing 
the highest appellate court with power to 
governing practice and 


prescribe rules 


procedure; (5) provisions for judicial 


selection and tenure; and (6) means in 
addition to or in lieu of impeachment 
for the removal or suspension of judges 
for disability or for cause. 


J.W. 


Housing Codes 
Advocated 


“Maintenance of minimum standards of 
fitness for human habitation has been a 
concern of various levels of government 
for many years. In recent years the in- 
adequacy of the housing supply has be- 
come an increasingly pressing problem 
for local, state and federal jurisdictions. 

“This New 


housing rate 


problem is_ threefold. 

must be constructed at a 
commensurate with population change. 
The existing housing inventory must be 
protected Slums and 


blighted areas must be removed.” 


and preserved. 


Acting on this clearly defined need, 


the New York State Division of Housing, 
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in cooperation with the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, has published 
a three-volume study titled Housing 
Codes: the Key to Housing Conservation 
(New York, 1958). 

Volume 1 is titled Code Enforcement: 
Recommendations (72 
finds that, 


towns do a credible job 


and 
pages). This 
larger cities an 


Problems 
report while 


in building and housing regulation, the 


smaller towns and villages accomplish 
little. The conclusion is that one way or 
another state leadership is needed to im- 
local of building 


and housing standards 


prove administration 


Volume 2 contains a model Minimum 
Housing Standards Ordinance (79 pages) 
with a statement of objectives and model 
administrative forms. 

Volume 3 is an Administrative Guide 
for Local Programs (34 pages). It in- 
cludes suggestions on how to adopt the 
minimum standards ordinance, a plan for 
code enforcement and a discussion of in- 


spection procedures 


Cleveland Metro Report 


The Cleveland Metropolitan Services 


Commission released in July a new re- 
Agreements im 


port, Intergovernmental 


EDITORIAL 
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the Cleveland Metropolitan Area (Cleve- 
land, 1958, 56 pages, $1.00). 


Louisiana Government 


The Bureau of Public 
at Louisiana State University has pub- 


The 


Administration 


Government of Louisiana 
(Baton Rouge, 1958, 194 pages, $2.00) 
William C. The booklet 


contains chapters on the state constitu- 


lished 
by Havard. 


tion, parties and elections, and state and 


municipal government. 


Model Zoning Law 


The Public Administration Clearing 
Service of the University of Florida has 
published The Text of a Model Zoning 
Ordinance With 
ville, 1958, 83 pages), by Fred H. Bair, 
Jr., and Ernest R. Bartley. The pitfalls 
usually associated with the construction 
of model laws and ordinances are avoided 
detailed, 
following each of the sections. 


Commentary (Gaines- 


in explanatory commentaries 


Metro Legal Problems Studied 

The Legislative Center of 
the University of Michigan Law School 
has undertaken a research project in- 
volving the legal questions encountered 
in solving metropolitan area problems. 


Research 


COMMENT 


(Continued from page 437) 


both have ordinances prescribing pre- 
cisely how waste shall be transported 
through our streets. But our streets 
are baptized with litter practically 
every time a trash truck strikes a de- 
pression in our streets or a wayward 
wind blows under the flapping tar- 
paulin. 

Suppose the committee should 
recommend that both the purveyor 
and sender of the refuse should be 


held responsible. I'll wager there 
would be no more premature refuse 
precipitation. And we would 
require fewer street sweepers. 

Inevitably, after having weeded 
out obsolete ordinances and revised 
and revitalized existing ordinances, 
our senior citizens would journey out 
into the highways and byways to 
find new material for discussion, 
drafting and enacting. 


soon 


—Guest Editorial by F. E. Schuchman, Pittsburgh Civic Leader 





Books in Review 
Planning 


UrBAN PLANNING AND MUNICIPAL 
Pustic Poricy. By Donald H. Webster. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. xii, 
572 pp. $8.00. 

This book should be of real value to 
municipal officials, since it attempts to 
relate urban planning to the operations of 
local government and to the legal tools 
available for carrying plans into effect. 

The book is divided into four parts, of 
which the most valuable are the first, 
which deals with the governmental frame- 
work of planning, and the final part, 
which discusses planning with emphasis 
on methods of improving its effectiveness 
as a function of local government. 

The second and third parts, dealing 
with the components of a planning pro- 
gram and the means by which they are 
carried out, are clearly stated but con- 
tain that is new than do the first 
and fourth parts. This material provides 
a simplified statement of the nature of 
urban planning which could well serve 
as an introduction to the subject. 

The book emphasizes the importance of 
the application of planning to all phases 
of local government. In the final section, 


less 


which is unfortunately brief, there is an 
indication of the important shift of the 


planning function from the typical ad- 


visory planning commission to a planning 
agency functioning as a staff department 
within local governmental administration. 

This book could be useful in helping to 
point the way toward improving the ef- 
fectiveness of both urban planning and of 
local government by its stress on the im- 
portance of integrating comprehensive 
planning into all phases of the govern- 
mental structure. 


Haypen B. JOHNSON 


Port of New York Authority 
Public Administration 


MunicripaL Ap- 
( Published 


TECHNIQUE OF 
(4th edition). 


THE 
MINISTRATION 


for the Institute for Training in Munici- 
pal Administration.) Chicago, Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 1958. 
xii, 441 pp. $7.50. 

This volume, first published in 1940, 
is based on the best municipal practices 
developed over the past 40 years. 

New features of the 1958 edition 
clude a chapter on administrative research 


in- 


and planning and another on the function 
of city planning. Also, discussion of the 
theory of organization has been revised 
toward a more flexible approach to the 


“principles” of organization. Several chap- 


ters have been consolidated or expanded 
and the entire vclume incorporates new 
developments since 1947 when the third 
edition was issued. 

Chapters cover the relation of the ad- 
ministrator to the council, organization, 
techniques of direction, programming, 
services, personnel administration, finance, 
public relations and reporting and many 
other important phases of administration 
Numerous tables, charts and illustrations 
show the organization of city government, 
typical department structure, police de- 
work 
finance 


partment organization, program 


sheets, various phases of ad- 


ministration, etc 


R.W.C 


Land Value Tax 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENT AND FINANCE 
AS AFFECTED BY THE UNTAXING oF Im- 
PROVEMENTS AND THE TAXATION OF LAND 
Vatues. By H. Bronson Cowan. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. 50 pp. 
Illus. $3 00. 

For those students of taxation 
have long held that the 
value tax could be seriously advocated 


who 
resort to land 
only by impractical and misguided theo- 
rists, this little volume will be most dis- 
The letters 


State 


concerting author presents 
and local officials on 


from several 


three continents who administer or super- 
vise the tax. He includes relevant nation 


wide summaries, indicating extent of use, 


482 
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He mar- 
properties 


extracted from official reports. 
individual 
laboriously 


shals facts about 


and selected areas gleaned 
from the tax rolls themselves, together 
with many photographs of the properties 
studied. 

These combine to reveal that the tax 
on land values is, and has long been, the 
only municipal tax levied for local pur- 
poses in hundreds of urban and rural gov- 
and small, in Australia, 
South In ad- 
state and national 


ernments, large 


New Zealand and 


dition, he 


Africa. 
out, 
Australia, as well as the 


points 
governments in 
dominion of New Zealand, also levy taxes 


hold- 


ings with land values in excess of stipu- 


at progressive rates on individual 
lated amounts 

The tax has shown a surprising capa- 
city to spread since the Australian state 
of Queensland first required its rural gov- 
ernments to use it exclusively in 1887 and 
its urban governments in 1890. Since 
then, a Australian 
lowed the Queensland pattern in passing 
mandatory legislation for the land value 
tax on the local level; the four remaining 
enacted 


second state has fol- 


states in the dominion have all 


legislation which authorizes 
1 land 


units to adopt 
Except in Tasmania, 


permissive 


local value taxation 
if they so desire 
enacted its law only 


there has been a steady growth 


which 
in 1952, 


from decade to decade 


permissive 


in the number of 


municipalities operating under the land 


value option. The same statement applies 
also to municipalities in the unitary do- 


New Zealand, 


1896, as well 


minion of which extended 
as to those in 


mn of South 


the option in 
the four provinces of the Uni 
Africa 

How does the land value tax stand up 


during wars and depressions? The facts 


dug up by the author for areas where he 


found records suitable for the inquiry are 


by no means unfavorable. How does the 


land value tax influence the maintenance 


of existing housing and the provision of 


new? His wn laborious “before and 
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after” study of conditions in Brunswick— 


an old, close-in, suburb of Melbourne 


which adopted the site value tax in 1 
—and the findings of a more extensive 


922 


Australian study made available to him 
both indicate that long run favorable re- 
sults flow from the land value tax. These 
include the amelioration of slum condi- 
tions already in existence; a retarding 
effect on the development of new blight; 
and a measurable increase in the rate at 
which new housing is provided without 
the intervention of the state 

There are certain aspects of public fi- 
nance and of political science in which 
differences in the use of the Queen's 
English in the several parts of the Eng- 
make common un- 

The author 


and translated 


world 
difficult 


lish-speaking 


derstanding was 


aware of some of these 


words and phrases used in Australian 


statutes into terms which would be more 
understood in Canada and the 
He pointed out also that 


easily 
United States 


public schools and police departments, 


considered functions of local 


even though they may 


which are 
government her 
be financed in part by specific grants in 
aid or shares in state administered taxes, 
and State 


are administered financed by 


governments in Australia 
The 


fuller information in this area is obvious 


need for clearer definitions and 


if local revenue systems are to be com 


pared. A cooperative study, carried out 
by correspondence between two qualified 
political scientists, one Australia or 


New Zealand, the 
States or Canada, would seem to provide 


other in the United 


the easiest way to fill this need 


Puitie H. Cornick 
Yonkers, New York 


Civil Service 


Wuats Aneap For Crvit Service? 
By David R. Lindsay. New York City 
Affairs Committee in Cooperation 
National Civil 


Public 


with the Service League, 
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November 1957. 30 pp. 25 cents. (Dis- 
counts on quantity orders.) 

A competent and readable appraisal of 
the current condition and problems of the 
federal civil service, ending with a brief 
demonstration that the state governments 
are lagging two decades or more behind 


the federal standard. 
R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
and Pamphlets 


Accounting 


ACCOUNTING FOR BIwEEKLY PAYROLLS. 
By Robert E. Boos. Chicago 37, Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association of the 
United States and Canada, August 16, 
1958. 4 pp. 50 cents. 


Adult Education 


ConTINUING LIBERAL EpuCATION. 
Through Educational Television and 
Radio, Public Schools and Libraries, Uni- 
versities and Colleges, National Organi- 
zations, Development of Leaders and Pub- 
lic Understanding. Report for 1955-1957. 
White Plains, New York, The Fund for 
Adult Education, 1958. 95 pp. Illus. 


Budgets 


New York State BupcetT SUMMARY 
1958-59. Albany, New York, Executive 
Chamber, 1958. 58 pp. 


Capital Program 


CapITAL IMPROVEMENT ProGRAM for 
the City of Milwaukee 1958 Through 
1963. Milwaukee 2, Common Council, 
Capital Improvements Committee, 1958. 
88 pp. Tables. 

A CapiItaL IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM FOR 
Mapison, Wisconsin. 1959-1965. As 
Recommended by Mayor Ivan A. Nestin- 
gen. Madison, Office of the Mayor, 1958. 
77 pp. 

Civil Service 

History oF THE Unitep States Crvit 

Service. By Paul P. Van Riper. Evans- 
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ton, Illinois, Row, Peterson and Com- 


pany, 1958. xvii, 588 pp. $7.50. 
Community Organization 
Or- 


New 
259 


Case Historres 1n COMMUNITY 
GANIZATION. By Murray G. Ross. 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1958. ix, 
pp. $3.50. 

CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. Target for 
Washington 6, D. C., Automo- 
12 pp. 


Today. 
tive Safety Foundation, 1958. 
Constitutions 

Tse Continuous Revision oF Our 
State Constitution. By Dillard S. 
Gardner. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina School of Law, The 
North Carolina Law Review, April 1958. 
17 pp. $1.25. 


Council-Manager Plan 


THe Growtnc Counctt-MANAGER 
MovEMENT IN Missouri. Jefferson City, 
Missouri Public Expenditure Survey, 
1957. 11 pp. 50 cents. 


Fair Employment Practices 


Farr EMPLOYMENT Practices Acts— 
State Legislation, by Mollie Z. Margo- 
lin. Crvi. Ricuts—State Laws Granting 
Equal Rights, Privileges, etc., to All Per- 
sons in Public Places, by Elizabeth 
Elward. CoNSTITUTIONAL AND STATU- 
Tory Provisions oF THE STaTes (Appen- 
dix). Chicago 37, Council of State Gov- 


ernments, 1958. 92 pp. $2.50. 


Housing 
1958 HovusInc 
York State. By 


LEGISLATION IN NEW 

Barbara Reach and 
Ruth M. Gerrish. New York 10, Com- 
munity Service Society of New York, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, 1958. 115 pp. 
50 cents. 

RECOMMENDATIONS ON ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT Pottcres. A Report 
to the New York City Housing Author- 
ity. New York City, Citizens’ Housing 
and Planning Council of New York, Inc., 
1958. 49 pp. 





1958] 


Inflation 

Tue Crvuetest Tax. By T. V. Hous- 
er. New York, Committee for Economic 
50 cents. 
INFLATION. Poli- 
in a Growing 
Committee for 
1958. 96 pp. 


Development, 1958. 23 pp 
AGAINST 
Price Stability 


New York, 


Development, 


DEFENSE 
cies for 
Economy 
Economic 
$1.00 


Intergovernmental Relations 
FepeRAL - State-Locat Revations.! 

Thirtieth Report 
Government Oper- 
Representatives, 85th 
Washington, D.C., 
Printing 


Federal Grants-in-Aid 
by the Committe: 


House 


2d Session 


ations, 
Congress, 
United States Government 
Office, 1958. 

FEDERAL - STATE 


103 pp 
- Loca, ReEtatTIons. 
State and Local Officials. (Part I—Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, and New York.) 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Operations, 
House of Representatives. Washington, 
D.C., United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. iv, 382 pp. 
Feperar-State-Locat Reiations. State 
and Local Officials. (Part 2 — Chicago, 
Illinois, and Kansas City, Missouri.) 
Hearings before a Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
House of Representatives, Eighty-fifth 
Congress, First Session. Washington 25, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1958. vi, 44 pp. 


Government 


Parole 
ASPECTS OF INDETERMINATE SEN- 
TENCE PAROLE 
Illinois Legislative Council, 1957. 39 pp. 


SoME 


AND Laws. Springfield, 


Pension Funds 
FeperAL TAXES 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
Funps. By 


EFFECT OF 
AND 


THE 
PLANNING 
Pusiic Employee PENSION 
Edward S. Gibala. (A review of the 
pertinent provisions of the internal reve- 
nue code of 1954, the federal tax regu- 
September 1958, 


1 See the Review, 


page 410. 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 
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lations and revenue rulings which affect 
public employee pension plans and bene- 
fits.) Chicago 37, Municipal Finance 
Officers Association of the United States 


and Canada, 1958. 20 pp. $1.00. 


Planning 
1956-1957 De- 
troit, Michigan, Regional Planning Com- 
1958. 24 pp. Illus 


, 
Housing, 


REGIONAL PLANNING 
mission, 

PLANNING Laws Urban 
Planning Assistance, Community 
ties, Urhar Renewal \ 
Digest Statutes for Community, 
County, Region and State Planning 
December 1957. Washington 
Finance 


Facili- 
Comparative 


f State 


Through 
25, D.C., Housing and Home 
Agency, Office of the Administrator, 
Office of General Counsel, 1958. 82 pp. 
70 cents (Apply Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Salaries 
Waces, SALArres, Frince BeEneritTs, 
Cotorapo Cities AND Towns. 1958 Sup- 
plement. Boulder, Colorado Municipal 
League, 1958. 32 pp. $3.00. 


Shopping Centers 


Centers—Planning Man- 
New York, 
Association, 


SHOPPING 
agement. By Paul E. Smith. 
National Retail Merchants 
1958. 127 pp. 

Taxation and Finance 

BRATENAHL ViLLace. A Community 
in Conflict. Washington 6, D.C., Urban 
Land Institute, Urban Land, June 1958. 
5 pp. $1.00 

FEDERAL 
MAN By 
Princeton, 
Tax Policy, June 1958. 4 pp. 25 cents 

New Mexico. A Favorable Tax Cli- 
mate for Industry. Santa Fe, New Mexi- 
co Economic Development Commission in 
Conjunction with The Taxpayers’ Asso- 
ciation of New Mexico, 1958. 4 pp. 

PENNSYLVANIA Loca. GOVERNMENT FI- 
1955. Harrisburg, 


TAXES THE FAMILY 
Jeanne-Louise 


New 


AND 
Haviland. 


Jersey, Tax Institute, 


NANCIAL STATISTICS 
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Pennsylvania Department of Internal Af- 
fairs, Bureau of Municipal Affairs, 1958, 
vii, 341 pp. Tables. 

REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES OF 79 
TENNESSEE TOWNS AND Cities 1956. By 
William T. Chaffin and Kenneth E. Spen- 
cer. Knoxville, University of Tennessee, 
Municipal Technical Advisory Service, in 
Cooperation with the Tennessee Munici- 
Tables. 

Tax InstituTE BooksHeE Lr. Princeton, 
New Jersey, Tax Institute, Inc., March, 
1958. 41 pp. $1.00. 


pal League, 1958. 35 pp. 


Urban Renewal 
RELATING TO URBAN 
YeAR Enpinc De- 


PUBLICATIONS 
RENEWAL FOR THE 
CEMBER 1957. Third Bibliography of A 
Washington, D.C., The Public 
District of Columbia, 


Series. 
Library of the 
1958. 49 pp. 

REUSE APPRAISAL IN UR- 
BAN RENEWAL. By James E. McCor- 
mack. Washington 6, D. C., Urban Land 
Institute, Urban Land, July-August, 1958. 
6 pp. $1.00. 


AND VALUE 


W ater 

Water ALLOCATION in 
the Eastern United States. Papers and 
Proceedings of a Symposium held in 
Washington, D. C., October 1956, Spon- 
sored by the Conservation Foundation. 
Edited by David Haber and Stephen W. 
3ergen. New York, The Ronald Press 
Company, 1958. xxxviii, 643 pp. $7.50. 


Law OF 


THE 


Zoning 

Tue Errects oF Larce Lor SIze on 
RESIDENTIAL DeveLOPMENT. Lot Size 
Zoning in the Greater Boston Area. 
Washington 6, D.C., Urban Land Insti- 
tute, 1958. 52 pp. $3.00. 

CoNNECTICUT ZONING 
Boarps oF Appeats. By William H. 
Crawford. Hartford, Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Planning and Zoning Agen- 
cies, 1958. 72 pp. 


A PRIMER FOR 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


{| October 


PROGRESS IN TORONTO 
(Continued from page 450) 
a five-member commission to inquire 
into the affairs of Metro. From the 
wording of its terms of reference it 
seemed evident that the Ontario gov- 
ernment intended only a review of 
the federation machinery and the 
performance of Metro. The commis- 
sion has just issued its first report. 


In it, the idea that the federation 


might better be superseded by com- 
plete merger of the municipalities was 
scarcely hinted at. Its recommenda- 
tions are confined to proposals for 
improving the existing structure. 


What It All Means 
Toronto’s form of metropolitan 
government leaves major problems of 
organization and financing of munici- 
pal services unsolved. Metro is per- 
petuating a basic distortion in com- 
munity planning and making pocket 
boroughs out of the smaller suburbs. 

Why, then, has the federation idea 
commanded such widespread and fa- 
vorable interest? The reason is not 
far to seek. In metropolitan areas all 
over this continent, the periodic ad- 
justments called for by rapid urban 
growth have not been forthcoming. 
Compromise, delays and _ inaction 
have allowed problems to pile up until 
local government has been caught in 
a quagmire. The obvious remedy—a 
realistic enlargement of the central 
city’s boundaries—has been withheld 
so long that its application in one 
stroke would be painful. To those 
struggling for a way out, Toronto’s 
half measure of progress is bound to 
look attractive. «+ 


1 See page 464, this issue. 





Morgan, Linen, 
Collins Reelected 


Cecil Morgan, executive assistant to 
the chairman of the board of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey. was 
reelected president of the National Mu- 


nicipal League at the annual meeting of 
members held September 14 during the 
National Conference on Government at 


Colorado Springs. 


William Collins 


set ond \ ice 


first 


John S. 


were reelected and 


presidents. 


New regional vice presidents elected 
were: Robert S. Davis. Columbia, South 
Carolina: John F. Watlington. Jr.. Win- 
ston-Salem. North Carolina: and Charles 


B. Stuart, Oklahoma City. 


regional vice presidents 
were: Jac Chambliss. C. E. Comman- 
der. Jr.., Charles R. Diebold. Ben B. 
Ehrlichman. Robert H. Fouke, John B. 
Gage, Carl J. Gilbert, Barry Goldwater, 
Graham. Lloyd Hale. A. E. 
Johnson, L. E. Marlowe, Mark S. Mat- 
thews, J. Raburn Monroe. H. Bruce 
Palmer. Thomas R. Reid. Lee M. Shar- 


rar. H. V. Watkins 
Worthy. 


Reelected 


I homas 


and James C., 


Elected to the governing Council for 
were: Hollis M. Car- 
Springfield, Massachusetts: Ed- 
ward J. Green, Pittsburgh: Francis A. 
Harrington, Worcester, Massachusetts: 
Mrs. Siegel W. Judd, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan: Arthur B. Langlie, New 
York: Myron C. Law, Seattle: Frank C. 
Moore, New York: James M. Osborn, 
New Haven. Connecticut: Robert H. 
Rawson, Charles P. 


Taft. Cincinnati. 


three-year terms 


lisle. 


Cleveland: and 


Jokn S. Linen, vice president, and chairman of 
the nominating committee, presenting the com- 
mittee’s report to the annual meeting of League 
members. 


Early Blizzard 
Provides a Thrill 


Half a dozen bus loads of Conference- 
goers experien ed unexpet ted thrills and 
chills when. toward dusk on Septembe 
15. they left the crowded Antlers Hotel 
for dinner and entertainment at the Im- 


perial Hotel in Cripple Creek. 


By the time the buses were climbing 
out of the mile-high valley and turning 
into the winding mountain roads a brisk 
Soon this turned into 
Visibility 


enough, fortunately, to make it difficult 


rain was falling. 
sleet. then snow. became low 
for those in the righthand seats to see 


the precipitous drop beside them. 


Although the drivers of a number of 
back. the 


turbed bus drivers reached the old hotel. 


private cars turned unper- 
9.600 feet above sea level. somewhat late 
but with the more than 200 riders. 

They 


of them pronounced the best Conference 


were rewarded with what most 
evening in history a bountiful meal 
served by young actors with make-up al- 
ready on. a superbly performed old- 
fashioned melodrama “The Crossing of 
the Star,” 


accompanied 


followed by vaudeville acts 


and throughout by the 
playing and humor of Max Morath, the 


unbelievable “Maestro of the Melodian.” 
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Conference-goers visited the fabulous Garden of the Gods Club between a bus tour of the new Air 


Force Academy and a chuck-wagon dinner in the 
entertained there before the Conference opened by 


Name Change 
(Continued from page 433) 
WHEREAS, during the past two years 
this question has been given especially 
careful and thorough study by the Exec- 
utive Committee, the Committee on 
Public Relations and by interested mem- 


bers. now. therefore. be it 


RESOLVED. that the Council of the 
National Municipal League, in annual 
meeting assembled, hereby recommends 
that Article I and Article I] of the Con- 
stitution be amended to change the name 
“National Municipal League” to “Na- 
tional Civic League” and that, if this 
proposal be approved in a referendum 
by mail by a majority of the members 
voting on the question, as provided by 
Article IX of the Constitution, all appro- 
priate legal steps be taken to put the 
change of name into effect and that the 
president, first vice president, second 
vice president, treasurer, chairman of 
the Executive Committee and the secre- 
tarv, or any three of them, be and 
hereby are authorized to take any and 
all necessary actions toward, and to ex- 
ecute the legal documents necessary to 


effect, such change of name. 


Garden of the Gods. Officers and their wives were 
Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Johnson. 





Encouraged 
Near the close of the Colorado 


Springs Conference a man ap- 
proa hed a member of the League 
staff and introduced himself, say- 
ing: 

“Pm a commercial photogra- 
pher in St. Louis and, in the 
process of trying to be a more 
effective citizen. | joined the 
League and decided to attend the 
Conference. I want to tell some- 
one that I’ve never been so in- 
spired and encouraged as | have 
been by being here with all these 
enlightened, civic-minded people. 
It’s hard to believe that something 
like this has been going on all these 
years without my knowing about 
it.” 

(The staffer was so pleased he 
forgot to suggest that the man en- 
roll his friends as members. Since 
the man says he reads the Review 
regularly, and likes it. here’s the 
EpIrorR ) 


vge 
suggestion. 

















WANTED 
National Municipal Review 


for March and May, 1958 


An unprecedented demand has exhausted copies of the NATIONAL 
Municipat Review for the months listed above. The League will 


be glad to pay 25 cents per copy for the return of these issues. 


National Municipal Review 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 


17 East 68th Street New York 21, N. ¥. | 
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Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law 


Prepared by Frank E. Curley with the cooperation of 37 attorneys, 


investment bankers, public officials and professors of public finance. 


The latest in the series of model laws on local government finance, this 
model presents a source of standard procedural provisions for statutes 
relating to revenue bond financing by counties and municipalities. It has 


been examined and acclaimed by fiscal experts of nine states. 


Price $1.00 (Discounts on quantity orders) 31 pages 


National Municipal League 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 
Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 36 pages (1955 
Charts: Council-manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor council Form 
(17% x 2244”), 50 cents each, set of three : 
County Manager Plan, 24 pages (1950) 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 
20 pages (1955) ....cccceeceee 
Facts About the Council- Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1957) 
Labor Unions and the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages ( 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955S) 
The Citizen Association—How to Orga 1 Run it 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages 
(1958) 


he two pamphlets above ma 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 

Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 

Model City Charter, 173 pages (1941) ...... aisha dined 
Model County and Municipal Bond Law, $4 pages (1953) 
Model County Charter, 112 pages (1956) 

Model Direct Primary Election System, 48 pages (1951) 

Model Investment of State Funds Law, 23 pages (1954) 

Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages 

Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 40 pages (1954) ............ 
Model State and Regional Planning Law (1955) in 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 

Model State Constitution, 72 pages (1948) sj 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 39 pages (1954) 
Model Voter Registration System, 56 pages (1957) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) .ccccccccccccceccooe 

Best Practice Under the Manager Plan, 8 pages (1956) 

Civic Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952 

Coroners in 1953—A Symposium of Legal Bases and A 
90 pages, mimeographed (1955) : asin 

Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pag 

The 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958 

Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) 

Guide to Community Action, by Mark S. Matthews, 448 pages (1954).. 

Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 36 pages (1954) 

The Metropolitan Problem—Current Research, Opinion, Action, by 
Guthrie S. Birkhead (reprinted from NatTionaL Muwicipat Ra- 
VIEW), 12 pages (1953)  ........cc...ccrrerresseererse — 

New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc (reprinted ‘from 
NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW), 32 pages (1935) oocccccccccececcercecesenceerees - 

Proportional Representation—lilustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) . 

Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940)  .....e-cccececsenes nenieeeiiniantepinsibnmtesinnatdtbeniaianinetaeesi = 


Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











